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Were the first introduced into Great Britain. 
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FEATURES OF THE CLIMATE. 





SPECIAL PRECAUTIONS ARE OBSERVED TO PROTECT ALL ORGANS FROM THE TRYING : 
5 
| 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


270 MEDALS AWARDED, 125,000 SOLD. | 











THE SMITH ORGANS 7 

‘Have been used exclusively by PHILIP PHILLIPS for . | 
more than Twenty-five Years. 

EUROPEAN BRANCH— 

THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, Ti 








59, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. ti 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. ni 


‘THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL. 


cdited by G. S. BARRETT, B.A. Harmonies Revised by E. J. HOPKINS, Mus. Doc. 


Part 1.—Hymns. Part 2.—Chants. Part 3.—Anthems. 
Words and Music, Crown 8vo. Parts 1, 2, and 3. Cicth, 5s.; Cheap Edition in Staff or Zonie Sol-fa Notation. 











a. ‘3 93 Part 1. Cloth, 3s. Parts 2 and 3- Cloth, 3s.; Cheap Edition do. do. 

” ” ” Part 1. Cloth, 4s. 48.; superior paper and binding. Staff Notae 

¥ ” Demy Svo. Part 1. Cloth, 5s. Parts 2 2 and 3 3 Cloth, 5s. Staff Notation only. {tion ently, 
Mcdium 16mo. Parts 2 and 3. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; boards, 3s. Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Not ation, 


Words Only. ” Complete vol. Parts 1, 2, and 3, in various bindings, from 8d. to 10s. 
f 





All communications for complete Price Lists, or with Orders and Remittances, should be sent to the Manager, Mr. H. THacker, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STRE@ZT, E. C. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 





(Sept. 1889, 





CHURCH 


ORGANS. 





MESSRS. F. A. SLATER & CO. have the pleasure to announce that they have made 


improvements in the building of 


CHURCH 


ORGANS 


BY THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 


PNEUMATIC 


SOUNDBOARD. 


By these improvements Organs of their build have a Perfect Silent and Uncomplicated Action and great 
Brilliancy of Expression. These qualities are of first importance in a Good Organ for Churches, Chapels and 
Colleges, Concert Halls or Drawing Rooms. 

Designs Prepared and Organs Erected, Rebuilt, Enlarged, Repaired, Re-voiced, and Tuned in any part of the 
Kingdom at very moderate charges. 

TESTIMONIALS AND ESTIMATES SENT ON APPLICATION 





F. A. SLATER & (C0., Factory. Saxon Road, Bow, LONDON. 





THE OLD FIRM. 
P. CONACHER & CO, 


Organ Butlders, 
SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
Two Gold Medals. 


RIZE MEDAL, CLASS 1, WITH CERTIFICATE 
of Merit, awarded to C. LLOYD & CO., for Excellence of 
Tone and Superiority of Workmanship. 


CHARLES LLOYD & CO., 


Organ Builders, 
Works : Brighton Street, Peas Hill Road, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


(ADJOINING KOBIN MOOD’S CHASE.) 





Annual Contracts for keeping Organs in Order and 
Tune. 
ORGAN METAL PIPE MAKERS AND VOICERS. 
Price Lists forwarded on Application. 
Formerly of London. Lstablished 1859, 








FORSTER and ANDREWS, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, HULL, 


Refer to a few of the noted Organs erected bythem. A list 
of more than one ‘thousand may be had on application (by 
letter) to the Organ Manufactory, Hull. 


Man, Reg. Pipes. 
TEMPLE CHURCH, London .. es ee o 4 70 3643 
TRINITY CHURCH, Southport oo eo o 4.59 863338 
ALL one CHURCH, Halifax ee «+ 4 62 3063 
KINNAIRD HALL, Dundee .. 4 57 2936 
TRINITY. CHURCH, Hull... ae 3 4 2576 
GREENOCK TOWN HALL .. 3 44 «2448 
GOULBURN CATHEDRAL, New South Wales; 3 43 «2349 
SYDNEY UNIVERSITY, Lael ean Wales 3 43 2298 
WEST BROMWICH TOWN ve 3 41 2185 
CITY TEMPLE, London.. oe 3 44 =e) 
ST. MARY’S CHURCH, Beverley se 3 38 200 
WEDNESBURY TOWN HALL ‘ 3 38 1908 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, Sey a near Belfast. 3 38 1800 
MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE CHAPEL 3 37 1792 
LEAMINGTON COLLEGE CHAPEL : 3 34 + 1690 
ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE, Upper Norwood . 3 32 1607 





GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded Bradford Technical, School Exhibition, 1882. 


JAS. CONACHER & SONS, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
BATH BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Inventors and Patentees of the hest and cheapest Tubular Action: 
Perfect repetition, Reliability. 


ESTIMATES, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


iP PLEASE ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS 
IN FULL, 











WADSWORTH & BRO. 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
35, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, ! 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEP. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Opgans, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 

Q@RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON THE TUBULAR PNEUMATIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY 
PART OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


We” SEVERAL GOOD SFCOWO-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE 





0 CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND 
THOSE LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA » 


Is the best for training the voice ; it excels all other musicab 
instruments, and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses. 


LACHENAL & C0."S NEW MODEL. 
CONCERTINAS 


Can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys in 
Treble, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descrip- 
tion of orchestral music. The new patent howing valves, as 
used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 
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THE + NONCONFORMIST -. 
> MUSICAL + JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSIIIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 








No. 21. . SEPTEMBER, 18809. 7 PRICE 2D. 


Annual Subscription : 2s. 6d. post free. 








JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE 'TWOPENCE. 


BRIGHTLY GLEAMS OUR BANNER. 


No. 4 of POPULAR HYMNS set to Festival Music. 
BY E. MINSHALL. 


» , ( 
Che Lord's Praner, 
SET TO SIMPLE MUSIC FOR CHOIR AND CONGREGATIONAL USE. 


By E. MINSHALL. 


Price 8d, per dozen. 


May be had at the Office of 


THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Anthem for Four Voices. 


“THE LORD HATH PREPARED.” 
Composed by E. ‘BUNNETT, Mus D., Cantab., 


Organist St. Peter Mancroft Church, Norwich, the ihe, nak Canons 


Harvest Anthem, ‘‘ Blessed be Thou.” Four Voices 3¢. 
Tonic Sol-Fa tid. 


” ” ” ” 
Harvest Hymn, ‘Sing to the Lord”... aa de) OR 
Festival Anthem, ‘‘I was glad.” Four Voices... 3¢. 
Festival Anthem, ‘I will Magnify Thee” ... ce: 
PART SONGS. Secular. 
** Over hill, over dale.” Four Voices ... oe dae Sh 
** Now Autumn crowns the Year” aes aa oe ae 
** Beware” 1d. 


Lists of all Compositions by the above may be had of the Publishers, 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., LONDON & NEW YORK. 








—TORPID LIVER 


Positively c pedlby, 
these Little 

They also esha Die 
tress from Dy: end 00 
Indigestion, and Too 





Heaity ——? 2 

fect remedy for Diez 

ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, ete. 
They regulate the 
Bowels and_ prevent 
Constipation and Piles. The smallest and 
easiest totake. 40 in a phial. —s Vegetable, 
and do not grips or purge, but by their gentie 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pill ofthe United States. In 
Se 14d. Sold by all Chemists, or sent 


y Rustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.O. 





















VECETABLE 


PAIN-KILAER 


Get a botile to-day of Perry 
Davis’ Pain Killer, the oldest 
and Best Family Medicine in the 
World, It instantly Relieves and 
Cures Severe Scalds, Burns, 
Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, 
Headache, Pains in the Side, |: 
Joints, and Limbs, and all 
Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains, 
Taken “jnternally Cures at once 
Coughs, Sudden Colds, Cramp in 
Stomach, Colic, Diarrhoea, and 
Cholera "Infantum, It affords 
Relief not obtained by other 
Remedies, Of all chemists at 
ls, 1jd. and 2s, 9d, per bottle, 














HIMROD'S 
CURE ASTHMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century, 


Prescribed by the Medical Feoulty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation, and without 
any after bad effe pots 

Among the th of testi jals the following 
will be read with interest :— 

“ The only relief I could get.” “If I had known it 
earlier, —Lord Beaconsfield 

(in his dying moments). 

af ese tried ever: 2 remedy ever invented, and 
HIMROD’S OUR is the only one in whieh I have 
absolute confidence.” —Em ily Faith.ul. 

‘ This is an excellent bth for asthma.” 

r Morell Mackenzie 

(In_ his clinton a . ~ 4 the London Hospital and 
Medical Co 


e 
“Thave used rr - edies— HIMROD’S CURB is the 
best. It never tailed.” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Trial samples fre ares, W. ost. In Tins at 4s. 3d, 
British ol vn Viaduct, London. 
And also gt a and Sons, se & Son 
Lynch & Oo,,Sangers and all Wholesale Ouses, 
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CHURCH 


ORGANS. 





MESSRS. F. A. SLATER & CO. have the pleasure to announce that they have made 
improvements in the building of 


CHURCH 


ORGANS 


BY THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 


PNEUMATIC 


SOUNDBOARD. 


By these improvements Organs of their build have a Perfect Silent and Uncomplicated Action and great 
Brilliancy of Expression. These qualities are of first importance in a Good Organ for Churches, Chapels and 
olleges, Concert Halls or Drawing Rooms. 
Designs Prepared and Organs Erected, Rebuilt, Enlarged, Repaired, Re-voiced, and Tuned in any part of the 
Kingdom at very moderate charges. 
TESTIMONIALS AND ESTIMATES SENT ON APPLICATION 





F. A. SLATER & G0., Factory. Saxon Road, Bow, LONDON. 





THE OLD FIRM. 
P. CONACHER & CO., 


Organ Builders, 
SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
Two Gold Medals. 


RIZE MEDAL, CLASS 1, WITH CERTIFICATE 
of Merit, awarded to C. LLOYD & CO., for Excellence of 
Tone and Superiority of Workmanship. 


CHARLES LLOYD & CO., 


Organ Builders, 
Works : Brighton Street, Peas Hill Road, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


(ADJOINING KOBIN MOOD’S CHASE.) 








Annual Contracts for keeping Organs in Order and 
Tune. 
ORGAN METAL PIPE MAKERS AND VOICERS. 
Price Lists forwarded on Application. 
Formerly of London, Established 1859. 





FORSTER and ANDREWS, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, HULL, 


Refer to a few of the noted Organs erected bythem. A list 
of more than one ‘thousand may be had on application (by 
letter) to the Organ Manufactory, Hull, 


TEMPLE CHURCH, London .. oo ee wo 4 3643 
TRINITY CHURCH, Southport or ae ne. ae 
ALL SOULS CHURCH, Halifax ee oo 4 62 306: 
INNAIRD HALL, Dundee 4 37 29: 
TRINITY CHURCH, Hull :. i ok oe oe 
GREENOCK TOWN HALL .. as oS =e eae 
GOULBURN CATHEDRAL, New South Wales.. 3 43 2349 
SYDNEY UNIVERSITY, New South Wales 3 43 2298 
WEST BROMWICH TOWN HALL.. és 3 4r 2189 
CITY TEMPLE, London.. os ee 3 44 ~=«380) 
ST. MARY’S CHURCH, Beverley -- 3 38 20% 
WEDNESBURY TOWN HALL a ef +. 3 38 = 1908 
T. JAMES’ CHURCH, Holywood, near Belfast... 3 38 1800 
MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE CHAPEL .. + 3 37 1792 
LEAMINGTON COLLEGE CHAPEL i o- 3° 34 © ©3690 
ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE, Upper Norwood.. 3 32 1507 





GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded Bradford Technical: School Exhibition, 1882. 


JAS. CONACHER & SONS, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
BATH BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Inventors and Patentees of the hest and cheapest Tubular Action. 
Perfect repetition, Reliability. 


ESTIMATES, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Kg’ PLEASE ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS 
IN FULL. 











WADSWORTH & BRO., 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
35, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, ! 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEP. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Opgans, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 

ORCANS CONSTRUCTED ON THE TUBULAR PNEUMATIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY 
PART OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Ge SEVERAL GOOD SFCOMO-.HAND ORGANS FOR SALE 





70 CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND 
THOSE LEARNING TO SING, 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


Is the best for training the voice ; it excels all other musica 
instruments, and its extreme portability and richness of tone- 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses. 


LACHENAL & C0."S NEW MODEL. 
CONCERTINAS 


Can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard. 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys im 
Treble, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descrip- 
tion of orchestral music. The new patent . owing valves, as 
used by Signor Alseoti, render its intonat’ \n perfect. 
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THE + NONCONFORMIST 
+ MUSICAL + JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSIIIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 








No. 21. . SEPTEMBER, 1889. PRICE 2D. 


Annual Subscription : 2s. 6d. post free. 








JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


BRIGHTLY GLEAMS OUR BANNER. 


No. 4 of POPULAR HYMNS set to Festival Music. 
BY E. MINSHALL. 


Che Rord's Praper, 
SET TO SIMPLE MUSIC FOR CHOIR AND CONGREGATIONAL USE. 


By E. MINSHALL. 
Price 3d. per dozen. 


May be had at the Office of 


THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





“TORPID LIVER 


Positively cyred by 
these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 





fect remedy 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 









JUST PUBLISHED, 
Anthem for Four Voices. 


“THE LORD HATH PREPARED.” 


(THREEPENCE,) 


Composed by E. BUNNETT, Mus. D., Cantab., 


Organist St. Peter Mancroft Church, Norwich, the Festivals, and Corporation 
Harvest Anthem, ‘‘ Blessed be Thou.” Four Voices 3¢. 

” 99 e - Tonic Sol-Fa 1d. 
Harvest Hymn, “Sing to the Lord’’... a con al 
Festival Anthem, ‘‘I was glad.” Four Voices sow 
Festival Anthem, ‘‘I will Magnify Thee” ... ‘ca Se 

PART SONGS. Secular. 

** Over hill, over dale.” Four Voices ... aa dun, 
‘* Now Autumn crowns the Year ”’ od re oe, Oe 
‘* Beware”... ang ai “ “7 int | 


Lists of all Compositions by the above may be had of the Publishers, 


HIMROD'S 


VECETABLE 


PaIn-Kiiver CURE 2 ASTHMA 


Get a botile to-day of Perry Established nearly quarter of a century, 
Heaity Beating. Amy Davis’ Pain Killer, the oldest Presoribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
zzi- Mi! and Best Family Medicinein the| uy after bad cftesta. hale 


tion, and without 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., LONDON & NEW YORK. 











They regulate the 


els 
Constipation and Piles. The smallest and 
poe peep 40ina See Aer poe 
and do not or e' ntie 
action ha aT wee use ane, Established 
1856. Standard Pill ofthe United States. In 
hials at 1s. 1¢d. Sold by all Chemists, or sent 


y le 
Thustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.0. 














World, It instantly Relieves and 
Cures Severe Scalds, Burns, 
Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, 


Headache, Pains in the Side, |“ 


Joints, and Limbs, and all 
Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains, 
Taken internally Cures at once 
Qoughs, Sudden Colds, Cramp in 
Stomach, Colic, Diarrhoea, and 
Cholera Infantum, It affords 
Relief not obtained by other 
Remedies. Of all chemists at 
1s, 1gd. and 2s, 9d, per bottle, 








any after bad effects. 
Among the thousands of testimonials the following 
will be with in i 
“ The only relief I could get.” “If I had known it 
rlie®, —Lord Beaconsfield 


(In his dying moments). 

I have tried oer remedy ever invented, and 
HIMROD’S OURB is the only one in whieh f have 
absolute confidence.” Emily Faith. ul. 


‘ This is an excellent remedy for asthma.” 
—Sir Morell Mackenzie 
(In Be spiel lecture at the London Hospital and 


“Thave used all remedies—HIMROD’S CURB is the 
best. It never failed.” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Trial samples free b; pon. In Tins at 4s, 3d, 
POR yg yg My | oF 
cw rr 
Lsach & Gos Sannets ‘aud ail Wholesale Houses” 
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Professional Notices. — 
MISS ELEANOR FALKNER (SOPRANO) (of 


St. James’s Hall and Crystal Palace Concerts.—2, Grafton 
Street, Gower Street, London ; and Snow Hill, Wolverhampton. 


ISS EMILY FOXCROFT (CONTRALTO), Gold 
Medalist, L.A.M., 1888; First Class, Society of Arts, etc. 
Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, etc. ‘‘ Miss Emily Foxcroft’s fine contralto 
vocalization of ‘An old Garden’ (Hope Temple), and ‘ Call me back,’ 
by Denza, in which she was accompanied by the composer, were received 
with such enthusiastic plaudits that substitutions of ‘The Minstrel Boy,’ 
and ‘The River of Rest’ (also by Denza), were simply irresistible.””— 
Weekly News.—¥or terms and vacant dates, 76, Calabria Road, 
Highbury. 


R. DYVED LEWYS (TENOR).—g9, Gloucester 
Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


Oratorio, Operatic or Ballad Concerts, Lessons, etc.—a21, 

Cromwell Grove, West Kensington Park. 

R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Principal BASS in 
the City Temple Choir).—s, Eskdale Villas, Brixton, S.W. 


MADAM E CLARA WEST (SOPRANO), MISS 

LOTTIE WEST (CONTRALTO).—Of the Crystal Palace, 
London and Provincial Choral Societies’ Concerts, etc.—24, King 
Edward Road, Hackney, London. 


ISS MINNIE WILLIAMSON (SOPRANO), 
References to Albert Visetti, Esq., and Dr. Langdon Col- 
borne.—Address, 304, Regent St., W., or St. Owen St., Hereford. 


if R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Mus. Doc. 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus. T.C.L., gives lessons 
»ersonally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
INSTRUM ENTATION, etc., and prepares for Musical Examina- 
tions. Great success with candidates. Latest passes: Mus. Doc. 
and Mus. Bac. T.C.T, 1889, L.R.A.M., A. shea. and L. Mus. 
T.C.L., F.C.O., and A.C.O., Tonic Sol-Fa College, 1889. Full list 
of all successes in Examinations during the last four years can be 
obtained. MSS. corrected and revised. Terms very moderate. 
70, Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


R. A. W. TOMLYN, L. Mus. T.C.L., Organist, 

etc., The Avenue, Girvan, resumes Teaching Sept. 2nd. 

Immense success in Exams, 1889, by Pupils in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, Terms extremely moderate, 


oe SALE pong A very fine AMERICAN 
ORGAN, by Mason & Hamuin. Two Manuals and Pedals 
(30 notes); nineteen stops, including a 32ft. pedal stop; handsome 
carved walnut case, with gilt pipe top; organ stool; hydraulic 
blower engine, also side and foot blowers. Obtained Gold Medal 
at Paris Exhibition. Original cost 220 guineas. Price 80 guineas, 
Apply to Mr. W. M. Wait, 39, Median Road, Lower Clapton. 


*‘HURCH ORGAN, 10 Stops, must be_ sold 
before October 1. Price £25, or offer wanted.—S. Royds, 
Heywood, Manchester, 


} ARMONIUM (Alexandre’s). Really good Second- 

hand Instrument, almost as good as New; 11 stops; Walnut 
Case ; in splendid condition. Price £15—original price £32.—Letters 
y * ae yan Musicat JourNnaAL Office, 44, Fleet Street, 
eondon, E.C. , 





RGAN MUSIC. Will exchange 3 vols. Dr. 

Frost’s' Organ Voluntaries for Church use (pub. 1877) for 

vols. of Novello’s Short Melodies or Select Organ Peache. ties. 
Rose, St. Alban’s, Herts, 


REPRINTED BY REQUEST. 


“The Duties and Responsibilities ofa Choir,” 


BY E. MINSHALL. 


Reprinted from TH# Nonconrormist Musicat JOURNAL, in Pamphlet 
form for Distribution amongst Choirs. 


Price One Penny, or 9d. per Dozen. 


NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E. 


THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 





| can find himself “at home,” 














[Sept., 1889, 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED 

for the Congregational Church, Wellingborough. Must be 

a thorough Choir Trainer, and a good Player. Salary £50. Good 
Teaching prospects,—For particulars of Organ and Duties, apply 
to Mr. it. Sawyer, Choir Secretary, 9, Midland Road, to whom 
Applications and Testimonials must be sent not later than Sept. 12. 





RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED 
for Kentish Town Congregational Church.—Forms of Appli- 
cation can be obtained from Mr. J. M. Judd, 146, Brecknock Road, N. 


YOUTH is open to take ENGAGEMENT. 
Sundays or Week Nights, on American Organ, Harmonium, 


or Church Organ. Nonconformist preferred. Small salary.— 
Letter only, to F. Charles, 83, Wyndham Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


RIZES FOR WHITSUNTIDE HYMN TUNES, 
(43, 42, and £1), Manchester Sunday School Union. —For 
conditions, send stamp to Mr. Alex. Porter, 146, Corporation 








| Street, Manchester. 


N ISS KATE MILNER (CONTRALTO). For | 


C.O.—The ‘‘COLLEGE” PEDAL AMERICAN 
* ORGANS are the only Instruments at which an Organist 
Built to any specification. One, two, 
and three Manuals. High-class Testimonials.—Prices, etc., of the 
Makers, Ed. Snell & Co., 32, Ledbury Road, Bayswater, W. 


Established 1864. 
SONGS. 


BY E. MINSHALL. 





From Death to Life... as she 7 2s. nett. 
A Little Maiden of Years Ago ... oes ae 
Under the Old Oak Tree... ape ‘al 28," 5 
JUBILANT MARCH FOR PIANOFORTE 
1s. 6d. nett. 


May be had at the Office of 
THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


SACRED CANTATA. Seconp Epition. Now Ready. 
SAMUEL. 


The Words selected from Holy Scripture. The music composed by 
LANGDON COLBORNE, Organist of Hereford Cathedral. 
This work takes one hour in performance, and contains several well- 
known Hymns to be sung by the congregation. 

Price 38,, paper; bound, 48. A liberal reduction to choirs and 
Choral Societies. Choruses, 18, ; Book of Words, 14. 

‘The music of ‘Samuel’ is always thoughtful and graceful, and often 
a great deal more than either of these.” —Musical World. 

‘If the plan of this Cantata can be followed (and Dr. Colborne’s 
thoughtful and beautiful music may show that it is capable of bein 
made artistic as well as didactic), the great question of congregationa 
music may find a solution in its frequent employment.” —Morning Post. 

‘*Choirs will be glad to have a work of this kind, as it is not by any 
means difficult.” —Birmingham Post. 





London: Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street. 
N. Hens and Co., Hereford, Abergavenny, and Brecon. 


DR. HORATIUS BONAR’S HYMN, 
‘“‘BEYOND THE SMILING AND THE WEEPING,” 
Arranged as a Solo with Chorus, as sung by 
MADAME A. STERLING, 

At a Funeral Service for President Garfield. 

Price One Shilling. 

NonconrorMist Musicat JourNAL OrFice, 44, FLeet STKEET, E.C. 





NICHOLSON & CO,, 
Organ Builders, 


Palace Yard; WORCESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS, 


PRINTED PRICE Lists from £50 to £1,000 forwarded free. 
Estimates also given for any specification required. 
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A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW. 
Devoted to the interests of Worship Music in the | 
Nonconformist Churches. 


Epitrep sy E. MINSHALL, 


Organist and Director of the Music at the City Temple, 
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Deacons v. Choir. 
WE regret to hear that the relations between the | 
choir and deacons of Finsbury Park Congregational | 
Church have become so strained that the former | 
have been dismissed in a most summary manner | 
by the latter, and the organist, Mr. A. J. Hawkins, | 
requested to resign. The facts appear to be these: 
For some years the church was managed by the | 


deacons of New Court Chapel, and during that | 
period everything worked most smoothly. Since 
the present deacons were appointed, about two 
years ago, there has been more or less friction ; | 
but it amounted to very little till a few months | 
back, when some misunderstanding arose in | 
reference to the room used for choir practice | 
being let on several occasions without any intima- | 
tion being given to the choir. As they had a 
regular weekly practice, they naturally felt it was 
a somewhat ungracious act on the part of the — 
deacons to allow them to attend as usual, only to 
find that owing to the room being otherwise | 
occupied, their journey had been in vain. This 
led to a complaint being made to the deacons by | 
Mr. Ainger, the choir secretary, and after several | 
interviews and some correspondence the matter 
appeared to be satisfactorily settled. 
The ill-feeling has, however, broken out again 
with increased bitterness. For several years, 
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during Mr. Hawkins’ absence for*his summer 
vacation, Mr. Ainger has presided at the organ, 
and was to do so again this year. The deacons 
gave permission for him to practise on the organ 
for the purpose. They, however, afterwards wrote 
to Mr. Hawkins, requesting him to find a com- 
petent substitute, as complaints had been made 
of his deputy on former occasions, Mr. Hawkins 
replied that, though he believed Mr. Ainger had 
given general satisfaction, he would provide a 
more efficient player if the deacons would pay 
the necessary fee, as he could not afford to do s6 
out of his small remumeration. The result was, the 
deacons intimated that under these circumstances 
they would provide an organist themselves. 

On Sunday morning July 28th, Mr. Hawkins 
and many of his choir were away for their 
holidays, and others were absent for various 
reasons. Only a.few members of the choir, there- 
fore were present, and the deacons hastily came to 
the conclusion that there was a conspiracy on the 
part of the choir, prompted by Messrs. Hawkins 
and Ainger, to absent themselves. The deacons 
got a scratch choir together for the evening service, 
and when the regular choir arrived they found their 
seats occupied. On the Monday, Mr. Ainger received 
a letter from the deacons demanding the reason of 
his own absence and that of the choir generally-on 
the Sunday morning, also asking to be furnished 
with the names and addresses of the choir. Mr. 
Ainger met the deacons on the Wednesday 
evening, and then distinctly denied the existence 
of any conspiracy, and emphatically declared that 
the non-attendance of the bulk of the choir on the 
previous Sunday was purely accidental. On the 
following day he received a further communication 
to the effect that his services were no longer 
required, and he was forthwith to hand over the 
keys of certain cupboards, etc. Mr. Hawkins, who 
was at Southsea, on the same day received a curt 
note to the effect that he was suspended, in conse- 
quence of the absence of the choir, till further 
notice. 


The following Sunday, Aug. 4th, a number of 


the choir went to take their-places as usual, but 
found them occupied by the scratch choir, who 
declined to move. A few days afterwards the 
following letter was received by each member of 
the choir :— 


‘* FINSBURY PARK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
“oth August, 1889. 


“DEAR Sir (or MApAm),—I am requested to inform you 
that the pastor and deacons have, to their great regret, 
deemed it necessary to disband the existing church choir 
on and from the present date. In sending you this intima- 
tion they desire to thank you for the services you have 
rendered in the past. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“R. H. ApAMson, 
“ Deacons’ Secretary.” 


On Mr. Hawkins’ return home he intimated that 
he was ready to resume his duties. He was 
requested to meet the deacons, which he did, and 
assured them that he was quite innocent in the 
matter. The following morning he received a 
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to write special tunes for them. Amongst these 


request from®€he deacons that “for the welfare of 
may be mentioned: ‘I heard the voice of Jesus 


the church” he would send in his resignation. 


This he declined to do, inasmuch as no charge had 
been made against him, 

Thus deacons of two years’ standing dismissed 
a choir of about fifty members, who have gratui- 
tously worked with much zeal for about eleven 
years, and have paid the choir expenses out of 
their own pockets. They have by their own efforts 
obtained a large portion of the cost of the new 
organ; they have provided over one thousand 
volumes for the Sunday School library ; and they 
have also raised considerable sums in aid of the 
church debt. 

Wishing to hear both sides of the dispute, we 
communicated with the deacons’ secretary, offer- 
ing to wait upon him if he would make an appoint- 
ment. The reply was: “The deacons do not 
propose to publish any statement at present with 
regard to their action.” We take it, therefore, that 
the facts as given are correct, especially as they 
have been corroborated by several and denied by 
none, 

It seems to us a very cruel thing that an efficient 
and energetic choir, that has rendered such admir- 
able service to the church, in times of adversity as 
well as prosperity, should be thus summarily 
expelled without the slightest procf of the charge 
the deacons made against them. Mr. Hawkins, 
who is as straightforward in his dealings as he is 
efficient as an organist, would not condescend to 
the meanness of suggesting or approving of a 
conspiracy amongst his choir. He and his choir, 
therefore, have our sympathy in the injustice done 
them. 

Had the pastor, the Rev. T. Eynon Davies, been 
at home, we are sure his good judgment would 
have prevented this disaster. The deacons are to 
blame. They unfortunately acted hastily, without 
considering the consequences, and probably now 
regret their action. The proper plan would be for 
them to frankly admit their mistake, and that might 
lead to the members of the choir resuming their 


position, To turn fifty young people out of the 


church (for that is what their dismissal amounts | 
to) is a serious course to adopt, and certainly ought | 
not to be resorted to except for a very grave and | 


clearly proved offence. 


Death of Dr. Woratius Bonar. 


By the death of Dr. Horatius Bonar we have lost 
one of the most eminent and finest hymn-writers 
of this century. 
the whole world over, and are largely used by all 
sections of the Christian Church. 
were devoted to writing hymns for Sunday School 
use ; for, being a superintendent, he found a sad 
want of suitable hymns for children’s worship. 
In later years this gift ripened and has borne fruit, 
for which the Church is devoutly thankful. 

It is impossible to say which of Dr. Bonar’s 
many beautiful hymns have most touched people’s 
hearts. Several of them, however, have become 


universal favourites, and have inspired musicians 


| of D.D. in 1853. 


| Chalmers Memorial Church. 
| work with great zeal and earnestness. 


_in his church, owing to failing health. 


| bration of his jubilee. 
_ been confined to his room. 


His poems have become popular | 


His early efforts | 


say;” “A few more years shall roll,” “ Beyond 


_ the smiling and the weeping ;” “ When the weary, 


seeking rest ;” “I lay my sins on Jesus.” Many 
of his hymns were written in railway carriages, or 
in a few moments devoted to rest. 

Dr. Bonar was born in Edinburgh, December r1gth, 
1808. After finishing his school and university 
career, he went to the Divinity Hall of Edinburgh 
University, where he studied under Dr. Chalmers. 
In 1837 he understook his first pastorate in the 
North Church, Kelso. Here he worked exceedingly 
hard. Besides preaching constantly at home and 
in the surrounding districts, he edited several 
periodicals, and also wrote much himself. It was 
while he was at Kelso that his ability as a hymn- 
writer first became known. Having a strong con- 
stitution he felt no ill effects from this continuous 
hard work. In recognition of his literary powers, the 
University of Aberdeen conferred on him the degree 
From Kelso Dr. Bonar removed 
to Edinburgh, where he became rninister of the 
Here he continued to 
He did 
not, however, take much active part in the business 
of the Courts of his Church ; but when the question 
of the right to use hymns in the service was 
brought up, he strongly supported the movement. 
In 1883, he was elected Moderator of the General 
Assembly. 

It is about two years since Dr. Bonar preached 
In April 
1888, he was present on the occasion of the cele- 
Since last autumn he has 
Though gradually 
growing weaker, his friends did not anticipate his 


| death until the morning of July 31st, and in the 


course of the day he passed quietly away. 

The memory of Dr. Bonar will be dear to many 
for years to come; and undoubtedly his hymns 
will continue to be used and loved as long as the 
Christian Church exists. 


Tue Rev. George Venables, Hon. Canon of 
Norwich, writing in Church Bells, says that “ The 
Congregational Church Hymnal” “is but a pre- 
cursor, probably, to the adoption of a proper 
liturgy, and finally, of all Church principles.” 
Indeed! We should like to know by what pro- 


_ cess of reasoning this opinion is arrived at. 


Tue Canon also says that he has recently been 
told, by “(a very worthy man,” that the attendance 
at his parish church is very poor, but there is a 
large congregation at the “ meeting house,” and 
gives as an explanation that, though the services 
at the church are very nicely conducted, and 
the preaching is far better than at the meeting- 
house, they have much singing at chapel, and 
somehow the people are able to take up the tunes 
at once and sing them, and that is what they like. 
This “ very worthy man,” however, adds that he 
fears the people “ think little about the words they 
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sing, but the tunes carry them along, and that is 
why they attend the chapel.” It is satisfactory to 
know from “a very worthy man” that the singing 
in the chapel pleases and attracts the people more 
than the ‘nicely conducted” services in the 
church, 


THERE will be a Festival Service of the Nonconfor- 
mist Choir Union at Christ Church, Westminster 
Bridge Road, in November or December. Choirs 
wishing to take part should communicate at once 
with the Hon. Sec., Mr. T. R. Croger, 114, Wood 
Street., E.C. 


THE choirmaster of a Congregational Church 
in the south of England recently offered to get 
up a cantata in aid of the funds of the church 
with which he is connected. His proposal was 
that all profit was to go to the church, but if there 
was any loss he was to pay it—certainly a very 
generous offer. Some of the members, however, 
were actually mean enough to object to the gas 
being used in the schoolroom at the practices ! ! 


WE have several times recently expressed an 
_opinion, that the love of good Church music is 
gradually growing in Scotland. We report this 
month two addresses delivered by two Scotch 
ministers—-the Rev. M. Ferguson and Rev. J. 
Telfer respectively—which should be carefully 
studied by every Scotchman interested in the 
services of the Church. 


At no period of the year is the singing in the 
churches so poor, as during the months of August 
and September, owing to so many members of the 
choirs being away for holidays. The organists 
are likewise absent, and in many cases this means 
that very incompetent substitutes have charge of 
the organ and the arrangement of the music. 


A very effective setting of Dr. Bonar’s hymn, 
“Beyond the smiling and the weeping,” which 
was sung over the grave of Horace Greeley, and by 
Madame Antoinette Sterling at a funeral service, 
on the death of President Garfield, may be had 
at our office. It is written for solo and chorus, 
and will be found very useful upon the occasion 
of a funeral, or at the end of a year. 


Che Rev. Dr. Dallinger on Music. 


Dr. DALLINGER recently distributed the prizes at the 
Sheffield School of Music, and delivered an inter- 
esting address on art and music in men and animals. 
Music, he said, was but art made vocal. Art, on its 
plastic side, evoked, through the vision, exquisite 
pleasure, by form, colour, and grouping, by perspec- 
tive and by poetic suggestion, thus ennobling both the 
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world and ourselves. Music had neither palette nor 
pigment; nothing but the trembling chord of voice or 
instrument; but, through the sense of hearing, it evoked 
the deepest emotions, and stirred the soul to the pro- 
foundest depths. Dr. Dallinger went on to remark 
that with his poor musical soul he had felt the reality 
of his immortality as he had been carried on the wings 
of music to an upper heaven. He knew of only one 
characteristic of man that was wanted in the animal 
world, and that was man’s tendency to devotion, and 
to the adoration of the Infinite Spirit above him. 
There was no other quality, even of mind, which was 
not in some sense, somewhere and somehow, imitated 
by the brute creation. Architecture, for instance, in 
its most superb forms, was found in the exquisite 
structure of many a bird’s nest. The beaver was a 
perfect builder, and among insects the ant was a 
wonderful engineer. The animal world also shared 
with man the art capacity. In proof of this we had 
only to recall the gaily decorated arches of the bower 
bird. Inthe matter of music, man was imitated by the 
feathered race. What could be more beautiful than 
the music of the nightingale, singing to give pleasure 
to its mate as she sat upon the eggs in comparative 
confinement and solitude? There was thus no quality 
of man, save that of devotion, which was not possessed 
more or less by the humbler creation. But man 
differed from the brute in this—that his possession 
of these faculties was accompanied by a force of pro- 
gressiveness altogether wanting in the animal world, 
The greatness of man was that along with a faculty, 
like that of music, he had the capacity to go on in- 
creasing it in its wealth and in its wonder, until it 
became to him a transcendent and uplifting agency. 
Music was a natal gift. Hence those who possessed 
it were under a profound responsibility to use it in its 
very highest form, and evoke the highest results 
possible. There was a sense in which he who found 
and formulated for us the highest music gave us a 
vision of God obtainable in no other way. Let them 
think of the beneficent influence of music—how it 
spread through civilization, touching all that was most 
beautiful and sacred in our lives. How did music 
come into the universe? It was not necessary to the 
construction of the world. Surely it was the bene- 
ficence of that Power which created the universe that 
put music into it. Depend upon it, we had to think 
of music as dormant in the very first throb of power 
that passed from the mind of God into the matter of 
the universe. There was music in the first roar of the 
power as the universe was being unrolled in its splen- 
did dimensions ; music was in the cauldron of the sun’s 
early fires; music was in the earthquakes of the past— 
the very music which thrilled us and subdued us to- 
day. To hear with the composer lofty music which 
was never heard before, and to write it for the world, 
was to come so close to the mind of the Creator on its 
moral side as to make the doing of it a Divine thing. 
When one gave to the world new and lofty music he 
took the world with him to a higher sanctuary, a holier 
place. In conclusion, Dr. Dalliiger bade the students 
thank the Grand Father in Heaven for the musical 
faculty they possessed, and always remember that 
music was a sacred thing —CAristian World. 
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Music at Cinion Chapel, 
Manchester. 








no doubt many of our readers would have more 
readily recognized it as the pastorate of that justly 
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posing buildings which comprise the church and 
various useful rooms necessary for conducting a 
cause of such magnitude and importance. The 
view of the interior, as seen from the vestibule 
doors, is very pleasing, as it includes the well- 
designed organ, standing in its handsome recessed 
gallery, behind a neat, but what seemed to us 
very small, pulpit for such a large chapel. The 
decorations are quiet but harmonious; and the 
numerous stained glass windows contribute in no 
small degree to the good general effect. 

We next visited the choir, and made an inspection 
of the organ, the console being left open, The 
instrument was built by Mr. F. W. Jardine, a 


which he retired some years ago. There are three 
manuals and pedals, on which thirty-two sounding 
stops are distributed as follows :— 

Great Organ 10 stops 
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And 7 composition pedals. 


local builder of repute when in business, from | 
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| Augustine); Prayer; Chant, Magnificat to music 


| organist, who two or three times indulged in free 


| anthems, etc., 
Hap we headed this notice “ Dr. McLaren’s Chapel,” | 


| a 

ae famous preacher. 

| We experienced considerable pleasure when we | 
PE arrived in front of the large and somewhat im- 
, { 





The voicing is fairly good, but a little more | 


pedal power and steadier wind would be an 
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improvement. The organ was a gift from one of the 
deacons, and cost about £800. The front pipes, 
which include the sixteen feet open metal diapason, 
are neatly diapered in gold and colours. 

When the time for service arrived, we were 
conducted to a pew in the centre of the body of 
the chapel, and presently Mr. F. W. Haydock, 
Mus. Bac., the organist and choirmaster, whose 
portrait accompanies this notice, took his seat at 
the organ. The opening voluntary was a “ Pas- 
torale” by Hermann, during the playing of which, 
the choir, about twenty-four in number, took their 
places, and the preacher, a professor from one of 
the colleges, ascended the pulpit. 

The order of service was as follows:—Hymn, 
““God moves in a mysterious way” (Dublin) ; 
Lesson; Hymn, “To God the only wise” (S¢. 


by Turle; Lesson ; Prayer ; Hymn, “ Rejoice, the 
Saviour reigns” (S4 Godric); Sermon; Hymn, 
“What, though the people rage!” (Southport) ; 
Benediction. 

Mr. Haydock played Handel’s “ Let the bright 
Seraphim” for the concluding voluntary, and 
rendered it in a creditable manner. 

The hymns were sung in good éempo, but with- i 
out the slightest attention to expression; all the 
light and shade being, apparently, left to the, 


accompaniments. The chant was sung out of a 
book entitled ‘The Union Psalter,’ but the 
pointing is not altogether commendable. 

The service is conducted on very plain lines, 
we were informed, being very 
seldom indulged in—in fact, we gathered the im- 
pression that they are discountenanced. However, 
if the people worshipping here are satisfied with 
the order of service, well and good. If otherwise, 
we do not see why a splendid sermon should not 
be accompanied by a good musical service, when 
the materials are at hand. ' 

On the occasion of our visit the prayers were 
somewhat lengthy, so were the text and sermon ; 
the latter consisting of an introduction and three 
divisions, the announcement of the third part, 
prompting a considerable number of the congre- 
gation to refer to their watches. The preacher 
appropriately concluded his sermon by quoting the 
passage, “‘Seek ye the Lord while He may be 
found;”’ and, personally, we would not have 
objected to a slight abridgement of some part of 
the service, and in its place had an expressive 
rendering of Dr. Roberts’ beautiful setting of the 
above words. 

We much regretted that we had not the great 
privilege of hearing Dr. McLaren. 





[We are requested to state that the portrait of 
Mr. Josiah Booth, which appeared in our July 
number, was taken from a photograph by Messrs. 
Martin & Sallnow, 416, Strand, W.C. | 
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Drebestral Accompaniments to 
Church gMusic. 


By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Bac., T.C.T., 
F.C.O., L, Mus. T.C.L. 


(Continued from page 117.) 


THE development of the violin family, and the im- 
portant position they gradually assumed in the orchestra, 
created an entire revolution in the art of instrumentation. 
The noisy and imperfect wind instruments were not 
only improved in construction, but relegated to a more 
subordinate position. That the German Reformation 
did not tend to the disuse of orchestral accompaniments 
is proved by an examination of the scores of the church 
cantatas and other sacred choral music of that greatest 
of all Protestant composers, J. S. Bach. His orchestra- 
tion eclipsed any that may have preceded his day. 
It was remarkable not only for the number of instru- 
ments employed, many of which are now obsolete, but 
for the fact that as a rule each instrument had assigned 
to it an independent part. But still more extraordinary, 
at least to our perverted notions as to the necessity for 
the preponderance of the vocal parts, was the balance 
of voices and instruments, the former being to the latter 
in the proportion of twelve to twenty: viz.—three 
sopranos, three altos, three tenors, and three basses, 
accompanied in some cases by two first violins, two 
second violins, two violas, two violoncellos, two double 
basses, two flutes, two oboes, two bassoons, three 
trumpets, and drums, besides the organ, which was 
always employed by Bach in addition to the orchestra. 
And even this list says nothing of horns and trombones, 
the latter of which were by no means of unfrequent 
occurrence. Even at the present day a trio or quartet 
of trombones is sometimes introduced into the German 
Protestant churches in order to support the chorale. 
In the Calvinistic Continental churches, however, or- 
chestral accompaniments do not seem to have been 
regarded with any degree of favour, probably owing 
to the pauctiy of the musical service, consisting for the 
most part of the singing of the metrical psalms from the 
Genevan psalter. 

But in England, the anthem, as it existed even before 
the Restoration, was accompanined not only by the 
organ but by such stringed instruments as were then in 
vogue. These played in unison with the voices during 
the choruses, sometimes performed a short symphony 
or interlude, and (according to the late Dr. Rimbault) 
were often the only accompaniment to such “verses” 
or solo-parts as the pre-Restoration anthem contained, 
“the organ being used only in the full parts.” 

After the accession of Charles IL, the lack of treble 
_ choristers caused the introduction into cathedral choirs 
of an instrument known as the cornet. This was a 
kind of bow-shaped flute, which, on account of its close 
resemblance to the human voice, was used to strengthen 
the treble parts by playing in unison with them. A 
writer of that period laments the introduction of violins 
into the church music, because, says he, ‘‘ we no more 
hear the cornet which gave life to the organ; that 
instrument quite left off in which the English were so 
skilful.” In fact, frequent allusions to the performance 


of church music to the accompaniment of organ and 


| 


Jubilate in D. 
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strings may be found in the diaries of Pepys and 
Evelyn, to the latter of whom we are indebted for the 
quotation above given. 

A landmark in the history of English church music 
was the composition of Henry Purcell’s 7e Deum and 
This service is supposed to be the first 
English service containing orchestral accompaniments. 
It was scored for organ, strings, and four trumpets. 
Purcell also composed about a score of anthems with 
accompaniments for orchestra. Not long after these 
came Handel's Chandos anthems, instrumented for 
organ, strings, flutes, oboes, bassoons, and trumpets. 
Finally the whole modern full orchestra was employed 
by Thomas Attwood in his coronation anthems, “1 was 
glad,” and “O Lord, grant the king a long life,” com- 
posed respectively for the coronations of George IV. 
and William IV. 

It should be observed, however, that although we 


can see even by the aid of this brief survey, that: 


orchestral accompaniments to church music are by no 
means a novelty or an innovation, yet the orchestra 
has generally been employed to accompany anthems 
or services, and not hymns, with the exception of the 
brass instruments used to strengthen the melody of the 
German chorale. 

Although the recollection of such performances can 
only now excite a smile, this article, however, would 
not be complete without some reference to the manner 
of accompanying hymn tunes by various orchestral 
instruments without organ, so common in the days of 
our grandf:.thers. Most of the performers in the 
country churches and chapels of those days possessed 
no adequate knowledge of their instruments, and still 
less knowledge of music as an art. But more re- 
markable than the absence of technical execution or 
theoretical ability was the unsuitable character and 
combination of the instruments employed. Strings, 
wind, and brass, were all mixed in one promiscuous 
jumble, any instrument being permitted provided the 
performer could double a vocal part. In one country 
chapel known to the writer of this article there was to 
be heard on Sundays the combination of flute, clarionet, 
concertina, and ophicleide; and so great was the 
indignation excited by the refusal of a cantankerous 
deacon to sanction the addition of a serpent that many 
sympathizers with the excluded performer left the 
chapel in disgust. In another place of worship a 
favourite combination was that of two flutes and a 
double bass, the second flute being used to double the 
tenor in the octave above, with an utter disregard to the 
consecutive fifths produced when the original tenor 
part proceeded in fourths below the treble or alto. 
Yet, in the majority of cases, even if the performers 
lacked definite musical knowledge, they atoned for it 
by a most commendable zeal. Through an invitation 
to play some instrument ina country church young men 
were often drawn within the sphere of religious in- 
fluence, the effect of which upon their after life and 
conduct was highly beneficial. 

But the increase of musical knowledge and the 
growing demand for the introduction of organs and 
harmoniums gave the deathblow to these quasi- 
orchestral accompaniments. However, it is much to 
be regretted that in the abolition of what was in many 
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cases a musical nuisance little effort was made to 
establish orchestral accompaniments in addition to the 
organ, This would not only have secured variety of 
effect in the musical worship, but would also have 
afforded an opportunity for the utilization of voluntary 
musical talent for good and noble purposes. Happily 
a wiser spirit is now beginning to prevail, as an 
evidence of which we need only point to the music of 
the Wesleyan West End Mission. 


The supply of chronic grumblers at musical services | 


in general, and orchestral accompaniments in particular, 
is not likely to fall short, nor indeed have we any 
particular wish that it should do so, A watch-dog is 
by no means a despicable member of society. But let 
no cavillers be allowed to refer to orchestral accompani- 
ments to church music as an unprecedented novelty. 
Such allusions not only exhibit a lamentable ignorance 
of the church music and musical history of this country 
alone, but they also evince an unpardonable want of 
acquaintance with some of the simplest statements of 
the Inspired Record itself. 


Q Plea for bymns. 


THE Rev. John Telfer, of Glencairn Free Church, in a 
recent sermon, said there was considerable difference of 
opinion in the congregation in regard tohymns. He was 
himself altogether in favour of them, but a great many 





disliked them. He might take his stand on authority, | 


pointing to the fact that he had been ordained to teach 
and not to be taught; and he might also point to the 
fact that the General Assembly, by an overwhelming 
majority, had declared in favour of hymns in public 
worship, and had published a firstclass collection. 
But he would rather try to show that gospel hymns are 
in accordance both with Scripture and sanctified common 
sense. The opinion that hymns are suitable for the 
family, but quite out of place in the Church, rested on 
the notion that hymns are secular and psalms sacred ; 
that psalms are inspired but hymns are not. But it 
would be more correct to say that psalms are canonical, 
and that both psalms and hymns are inspired, If a 
hymn contain true gospel and no error, it is as truly 


inspired as any psalm. To say that the psalms have | 
been given of God as the only matter of praise for the 


Church for ever, and that nothing else is to be used, 
was pure and unmitigated dogmatism. Scripture is 
against it; the psalms themselves exhort us again and 
again to ‘sing a new song to the Lord.” He would 
yield to no one in the congregation in regard to love 
and reverence for the psalms; but 1 Cor, xiv. 26 proves 


that psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs are on a level | 


so far as their use in the Church is concerned. Psalm 
and spiritual song are quite distinct in idea. The psalm 
is primarily ritualistic—the word means to sing praise 
with an instrumental accompaniment; a hymn is just 
a song of praise, without reference to music at all; a 
spiritual song is a song that would be secular but for 
the spiritual meaning put into it. ‘ Let me give you” 


(said Mr. Telfer) “two specimens of early Greek | 


‘spiritual song :’ 


‘Safe home, safe home in port ; 
Rent cordage, shattered deck, 
Torn sails, provisions short, 
And only—not a wreck : 
But oh! the joy upon the shore, 
To tell our voyage perils o'er!’ 


Now these words, taken literally, might be any sailor's 
song. But they may be a ‘spiritual song,’ sung by a 








Christian man who has been in a storm of temptation. 
The other example is : 


‘ The lamb is in the fold, 
In shelter safely penned, 
The lion once had hold, 
And thought to make an end, 

But One came by with wounded side, 

And for the sheep the Shepherd died.’ 
There is a ‘spiritual song, and I pity the man whose 
heart does not respond to it. If you can’t sing such 
a song you will never enjoy Paradise, People say we 
have never been used to the hymns, and we dont 
like them. Well, you are to be pitied for your wretched 
upbringing. But do you think you are going to live 
for ever without learning any more? Do you think 
you are ‘already perfect?’ Will you always be 
wanting to sing 

‘Moab’s my washing-pot, my shoe 
I'll over Edom throw,’ 
or, 
‘The pelican in wilderness, 
The owl in desert, I do match’? 





The descendants of the Covenanters have so little self- 
denial, so little self-sacrifice, that they deny the voice 
of Scripture and the universal Church, to keep their 
likes and dislikes. Others who would very much like 

have hymns in public worship never complain; 
they would rather suffer than do so; though they feel 
that you- are in the wrong. You forget that you are 
depriving many children of God of a means of grace 
in public worship. A friend said to Dr. James Hamilton 
that when a hymn was being sung he felt as if cut off from 
the congregation. But Dr. Hamilton replied: ‘Where 
a Christian hymn is never sung I should feel as if cut 
off from my Saviour. And it is on this ground,’ he 
continues, ‘that I feel it quite cruel—a great but unin- 
tentional cruelty, that brethren should try to rob us of 
a privilege which, with exceptions quite insignificant, 
is enjoyed by every free Church in Christendom.” A 
common and cheap way of trying to discredit Gospel 
hymns was by stigmatizing them as ‘ innovations.” 
The first to apply this term to the early doxologies of 
the Church was Paul of Samosata, who was afterwards 
deposed for denying the Godhead of Christ. And he 
had the suspicion that there was some heresy at the 
bottom of opposition to gospel hymns—some heresy 
of heart, if not of head. It was possible for men and 
women to be committing a grievous sin in opposing 
gospel hymns. He did not say they were doing it 
from a bad motive, but undoubtedly some were in 
opposition without being able to give a reason why, 
some through bitterness of obstinacy, and some through 
ignorance, To rise and walk out of church, as some 
had done, when a hymn of praise to the Lord Jesus 
was given out, was an open denial of Christ ; contempt 
of Christ, His Church, and His people; and when men 
and women sat sourly still, when others had risen to 
sing, it was not much if anything better. That congre- 
gation used not even to sing paraphrases ; but now they 
had been using them for nearly three years. And 
what were paraphrases but hymns—at least the most 
of them ? 


Sir Morell Mackenzie on ‘* Song.” 


SiR MorRELL MACKENZIE has contributed two papers 
on “Speech and Song’ to the Contemporary Review, 
which have attracted considerable attention. The 
article upon “Song,” which appeared last month, is 
full of interest and instruction to all vocal students. 

Dr. Mackenzie begins by stating that the three 
essential elements in the production of the voice are; 
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(1) The air-blast, or motive power; (2) the vibrating 
reed, or tone-producing apparatus, (3) the sound- 
board, or reinforcing cavities; and defect in, or mis- 
management of, any one of these is fatal to the musical 
efficacy of the vocal instrument. 

Dr. Mackenzie says the subject of the registers is 
the ‘“ Eastern question” of vocal physiology, for 
philosophers have lost their tempers, and musicians 
have shown a plentiful lack of harmony in discussing 
it.” In reply to the inquiry “ What is a register?” 
Dr. Mackenzie says— 


“The best definition I can offer is that it is a series of | 


tones of like quality produced by a particular adjustment 
of the vocal cords to receive the air-blast from the lungs. 
The question is what the ‘ particular adjustment’ is in each 
case. The first step towards clearing up the subject is to 
discard the terms ‘chest’ and ‘head’ voice, which are 
meaningless, and often misleading. Whatever number of 
registers there may be, and however they may be produced, 
it is certain that the change of mechanism takes place only 
in the larynx. I have suggested that the terms ‘long reed’ 
and ‘short reed’ register should be used to designate the 
two fundamental divisions of the human voice. In the 
former, usually called ‘chest voice,’ the vocal cords vibrate 
in their whole length, and the sounds are reinforced largely 
by the cavity of the chest, the walls ofavhich can be felt 
to vibrate strongly when this register is used. In the 
latter, ‘head voice,’ or falsetto, only a part of the cord 
vibrates, and the sound is reinforced by the upper resona- 
tors, mouth, bony cavities of the skull, etc, The two 
registers generally overlap for a greater or less extent, a 
few notes about the middle of the voice being capable of 
being sung in either, Some voices have no break in their 
entire compass, the same mechanism being used through- 
out, but this is very rare. It was the constant aim of the 
famous old Italian singing masters to w/e the two natural 
registers so perfectly that no break should be perceptible.” 


Dr. Mackenzie points out very strongly that however 
gifted a person may be so far as voice is concerned, it 
is impossible to do much with it artistically without 
careful training. He regrets the tendency of the present 
day to be satisfied with very little training; years are 
spent in learning the piano or violin, but many seem 
to think a few months is sufficient time to devote to 
training the voice, which is a far more complicated and 
delicate musical instrument. 


“Every note requires for its artistic production, not 
only a particular adjustment of the larynx, but a special 
arrangement of the resonators, and suitable management 
of the breath, all the complicated movements involved in 
these various proceedings having to be performed auto- 
matically, and with the most exact precision, and the 
whole being combined into one instantaneous act.” 


Dr. Mackenzie does not go fully into the details of 
vocal training, but he gives some excellent advice as 
to strengthening the vocal organs, and as to breathing ; 
though his opinions on the latter subject will probably 
not meet with universal approval. 

Dr. Mackenzie thinks that voice-training can hardly 
be begun too early, provided the right kind of exercises 
be given. By beginning early, children get into a right 
way of using the voice, and thus prevent the necessity 
of having to correct many faults in,later years. As 
most successful instances of early training he mentions 
Adelina Patti, Christine Nilsson, Jenny Lind, and 
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Madame Albani. He also thinks that voice-training 
might go on “within certain limits, and under strict 
supervision by a competent person,” when the voice is 
in the transition stage of its development from child- 
hood to adolescence. Boys are not debarred from 
playing games while their muscles are growing, nor 
are they prevented from exercising their mental faculties 
till their brain is fully formed. Why, therefore, should 
the voice be kept idle during the state of formation ? 

When the voice is developed, the only way to 
preserve it in good working order is to keep it in 
practice. The Doctor says— 

“A singer who lets his voice lie idle is pretty sure to 
lose some of his upper notes, his breathing power falls 
below its highest standard, and the larynx becomes less 
supple and less obedient to his will. Another vital point 
is never, if possible, to use the voice when it is not at its 
best. The slightest cold deadens to some extent the 
vibrations of the cords, and the resonators are also thrown 
out of tune by dryness or excessive moisture of their 
lining membranes, Bodily weakness or indisposition is 
reflected in the voice; the cords do not come firmly 
together, and their tension is insufficient for perfect purity, 
much less richness, of tone. A most essential element in 
the care of the voice is attention to the general health, 
This is very apt to be neglected by singers, who have 
rather a tendency, as a class, to lead the life of hot-house 
plants, living in rooms from which fresh air is shut out 
almost as if it were a pestilence, and taking little or no 
physical exercise, It is right, no doubt, that a singer 
should shield his precious instrument from harm as care- 
fully as a violinist protects his Stradivarius or Amati, but 
exaggerated precaution may defeat its object. Even the 
most dainty of light tenors cannot live wrapped up in 
cotton wool, and the delicacy engendered by the unhealthy 
conditions of life which have been referred to makes the 
slightest exposure to cold or fog almost deadly to his 
artificially enervated throat. A singer who wishes to keep 
himself in good voice should rise, if not exactly with his 
brother minstrel, the lark, at least pretty early, say, before 
eight in the morning. Tosi says that the best hour for 
practice is the first of the sun, but this, I fear, is a ‘counsel 
of pcrfection ’ beyond the virtue of this unheroic age. The 
singer should take plenty of exercise in the open air, and 
should hardcn his constitution by leading, as tar as possible, 
a healthy outdoor life, Nothing gives richness and volume 
to the voice like vigorous health: an experienced ear can 
often tell a man’s physical condition by the full, generous, 
‘ring ’ of his tones, both in singing and speaking.” 

Dr. Mackenzie thinks it remarkable that there should 
be such a scarcity of really fine voices at the present 
time, especially as the inducements held out to singers 
are so abundant and powerful. He thinks this state 
of things is to be attributed to three things: (1) in- 
adequacy of training; (2) the want of good teachers ; 
and (3) the gradual rise of the concert pitch. And upon 
each of these he has some very pertinent remarks, In 
reference to the concert pitch he says that Joachim 
complains that he is obliged to begin screwing up his 
violin cight weeks before he comes to England, in 
order that the instrument may not be injured by a 
sudden change. Before we can get more really great 
singers, Dr. Mackenzie thinks we must return to the 
methods vof voice-training consecrated by glorious 
tradition, and fruitful of results which cannot be 


attained by shorter or easier ways. 
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Scottish Church Music. 
By THE REv. MENZIES FERGUSSON. 


Ir is my purpose to make some remarks, in connection 
with our service of praise, regarding Church music since 
the Reformation in Scotland, but I shall only be able 
to indicate very briefly a few important points. 
the Reformation, the offices of the Church were sung in 
Latin, and none of the lay members of the congregation 
could take part. Music at this time was employed as 
an ecclesiastical machine, and was extremely intricate. 
With the Reformation, however, another and altogether 
different form of worship and style of music was intro- 
duced. Metrical psalms and hymns in the vernacular 
language of the people permitted all to join in them. 
“If we ask,” says John Hill Burton, “whether in the 
new form of religious service there was anything to 
compensate for the influence on the popular mind of the 
ceremonials and esthetic apparatus of the old church, 
we must be content to find it in vocal music. The offi- 
ciating clergyman might or might not be gifted with fiery 
eloquence, but it was always in the power of a musically- 
inclined congregation to enjoy the luxury of song in 
vocal praise.” The earliest metrical psalms were those 
of the brothers Wedderburn of Dundee. No tunes were 
published with them, but they were sung to well-known 
melodies. The airs adopted were the prevalent ballad 
airs of the time. The real beginning of Presbyterian 
music was in 1564, when the complete Scottish Psalter, 
founded upon that of Sternhold & Hopkins, was issued. 
For a hundred years from this date was what might be 
called the golden age of psalmody in Scotland. The 
Church gave great attention to the matter of Church 
music, and the General Assembly enjoined congrega- 
tions to possess the psalm books. The tunes of the 
psalter were of three kinds-—-Proper tunes, Common 
tunes, and tunes in Reports. The Proper tunes were 
those fixed to certain psalms, known by the number of 
the psalms. A Common tune could be used to any psalm 
of the same metre. The tunes in what are called Rap- 
ports or Reports (French, rapporter, to carry back), only 
appeared in 1635. In these tunes a line, or part of a line, 
of the melody was taken and treated as what musicians 
call a fugal subject, and the imitation was carried 
through allthe parts. There were eight of these tunes, 
used likely by the city congregations, as the preface 
states they were included “for the further delight of 
qualified persons” in the art of music. The 1635 
edition of the psalter gives the tunes with harmonies, 
and contains 104 proper, 31 common, and 8 reports—a 
total of 143. One noticeable thing about this psalter is 
the great use made of the old modes. “Thus while 
our modern music knows only two modes, we find that 
of the Proper tunes in the Scottish Psalter, twenty-one 
are in the Dorian (or mode on the second of the scale), 
six in the Phrygian (on the third), and six in the Mixo- 
lydian (on the fifth). Another point is, that the melody 
is given to the tenor instead of to the treble. This 
arose probably from the practice in the Roman Church 
of men’s voices singing the plain song. Mr. Havergal 
informs us that “coeval with the Reformation, psalm 
singing became so general, that thousands of people 
singing together in massive unison, was a common 
occurrence, 
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of such singing, skilful musicians, even the best masters 
of the day, composed parts of the popular tunes in 
such manner as allowed them to be sung by all the 
people without alteration or interruption, and yet 
with sufficient embellishment to please the lovers of 
harmony.” Even processional psalm-singing in the 
streets was common. When the Earl of Gowrie and 
other lords brought the king captive to Edinburgh he 
was met by the ministers of the city and “a great 
concourse of people, who walked up the streets singing 
a psalm expressive of their critical escape from danger.” 
When John Durie returned to Edinburgh in 1582, after 
a temporary banishment, he was met by a great crowd, 
which swelled to about two thousand. At the Nether- 
bow they took up the 124th Psalm, ‘‘ Now Israel may 
say,” and sung that tune, which we still sing to this 
psalm, in four parts. Calderwood, in his account of 
the incident, says it was sung as they entered St. Giles, 
“with such a great sound and majestie, that it moved 
both themselves and all the huge multitude of be- 
holders.” Another interesting feature connected with 
early Presbyterian psalmody was the Song School. 
This institution originated in the Romish Church for 
the purpose of training boys to chant the music of the 
service, and ‘to understand the Latin tongue. Every 
cathedral city had its Song School, and many smaller 
towns, such as Dumbarton, Cupar, Ayr, Tain, Irvine, 
Lanark, etc. Here is a statute passed by James VI. 
in 1579:—‘ For instruction of the youth in the art of 
musik and singing, quhilk is almost decayit, and sall 
schortly decay, without tymous remeid be providit, our 
Soverane Lord, with avise of his thrie estatis, of this 
present parliament, requestis the provest, baillies, 
counsale, and communitie of the maist speciall burrowis 
of this realm, and of the patronis and provestis of the 
collegis, quhair sang sculis are founded, to erect and 
sett up ane sang scuill, with ane maister sufficient and 
able for instruction of the youth, in the said science of 
musik, as they will answer to his hienes upon the perrel 
of their foundationis, and in the performing of his 
hienes requeist do unto his majestie acceptable and 
gude plesure.” But by-and-by the Church seems to 
have become careless about the service of praise, and 
the Song Schools dwindled away and died, and we 
need not wonder at the lack of taste which marked 
our Presbyterian worship during last century and the 
beginning of this. We are now only returning to what 
was so common in the 17th century, when so much 
attention was paid to the praise of God, This is the 
only part in which the people take part, and surely it 
It is the duty of 
congregations to develop and improve the service of 
praise in the House of God. With our new psalmody 
and hymnal, it is possible to render this part of the 
service in an artistic and agreeable manner, sufficient 
to raise the soul upon the wings of music to the very 
threshhold of that other house where the angels are for 
ever praising God. Weare pleased enough to beautify 
and to adorn our own private dwellings, to expend 
artistic skill upon them, and to make them pleasant 
and bright abodes, but too long we have been content 
to allow the House of God to be a bare building, in 
which no beauty dwells, cold and dreary, and often 


To relieve the sternness and monotony ! chilling to the higher spiritual instincts of the soul. If 
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we cannot meanwhile obtain a fit and comely building 
in which to worship, we can at least make that worship 
beautiful and bright. Let us sing more heartily and 
seek to unite more, both with heart and voice, in the 
worship of Him who hath made all things beautiful in 
their place, and who hath done marvellous things. 


Choir and Congregation. 
By ALFRED SMITHER. 


“ARE you a member of that congregation?” “No, 
I sing in the choir.” It is upon the length to which 
this distinction is often pushed that I wish to offer a 
few remarks. I assume that the primary object of the 
institution of choirs in our congregational churches was 
to assist the members in singing; but, in some places, 
it has of late come to be considered part of their duty 
to relieve the congregation of all responsibility in the 
matter. This lamentable result has been brought about 
chiefly through the operation of two causes: (1st) The 
firm conviction held by the majority of choristers that 
the singing powers of nine-tenths of the congregation 
are simply beneath contempt; and (2nd) the fact that 
from some cause or another the esthetic worshippers 
in our congregations think it either vulgar or phari- 
saical to express audibly any measure of praise in the 
presence of their fellows, and decline to join even in 
the utterance of a doxology. 

With regard to the first cause I am prompted to ask: 
Who constituted the choir, or leader, or organist, or 
even minister, to be judges of the praise-rendering 
power of any congregation or any member thereof? 
During my experience as organist, I can never re- 


member any period when there was any cessation of 


hyper and hostile criticism passed by members of a 
choir upon the methods of a congregation. I have 
heard Miss Soprano Primo declare that a frightful girl 
on her left ought never to be allowed to enter the 
chapel, as she spoilt every hymn by her hopelessly 
uncontrollable screeching. Her sister, Miss Contralto 
Primo, was never tired of assuring me that owing to 
the multitudinous “seconds” which assailed her from 
every part of the building she was occasionally pre- 
vented from singing in tune herself. Mr. Tenor-cum- 
Baritone wonders that Mr. Roarer has not more feeling 
than to sing fortissimo, any passages relating to the 
blood of the Lamb. And one of the things which 
Mr. Basso Accelerando never could understand is why 
a congregation do not sing everything and anything at 
a galop. I have even heard a minister declare that 
when a certain discordant voice in his congregation 
got too near his pulpit, every grain of inspiration was 
driven from him. These and such like criticisms 
directed at individuals and classes in our congregations 
are constantly expressed by the very individuals who 
are supposed to set our harmony. Summed up they 
betray antagonism in voice, antagonism in expression, 
and antagonism in both time and tune. 

Now with regard to voice, it is to my mind against 
the spirit of congregational worship to suppose that 
only people with musical voices are to join in congre- 
gational praise. Indeed, these are not always to be 
found in choirs, 
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Pushed to its logical conclusion, this rule would 
mean a musical examination at the church door; and 
who is to appoint the examiners? There are probably 
fewer nightingales than barndoor cocks in the world; 
but have we any reason to suppose that the crowing 
of the latter is not satisfactory to the Creator? Then, 
again, as to the quite too awful “seconds” we hear so 
much ‘against ; may not these serve a useful purpose ? 
It has been established in theory and proved in practice 
that mixture stops are necessary to give any large 
organ a full and bright tone, and the larger the organ 
the more mixtures it will bear. Yet these very stops 
alone seem discordant and false. 

With regard to antagonism in expression I come 
to a large and embracing question, and one into 
which the question of time also enters. If there is an 
acme of perfection to be attained at all in this direc- 
tion, it will be accomplished alone by every individual 
member of choir and congregation entering fully into 
the spirit of devotion which the words he is uttering 
suggest. Heart before art should be ever the watch- 
word. | myself have always been against a system 
of striving after effect by sudden changes of piano and 
forte introduced into verses of hymns at rehearsals. 
If it be real feeling, it should, nay must, come spon- 
taneously ; if it be not real, why have it at all? It has 
always seemed to me an effort of getting at the true 
through the false. I once heard a choir told that 
the line— 

“They bowed their necks the death to feel.” 
was to be sung by them in a most subdued whisper. 
When, however, I heard the congregation drown both 
choir and organ in this very line, I felt they had caught 
something of the spirit of triumphant exultation which 
the martyr knew at his most passionate and supreme 
moment. 

As to the objection of Mr. Basso Accelerando 
that congregations will drag, | would ask him in 
sincerity whether he has a feeling of his business. 
I suppose Bach, Hundel, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, 
to say nothing about modern writers of Opera, are 
probably as good authorities on the question of pace 
in congregational singing as the average organist. Is 
there a single bar of any of their compositions where 


the Chorale is introduced in which a minim in ; time 


would exceed 52 Maelzels metronome ? 

I do not, of course, pretend that this would be a 
time at which some of our more modern bustling kind 
of hymns could be taken, but the argument shows 
what weighty authority there is for slow singing from 
a purely congregational point of view. 


(To be continued.) 


Fmprovement of Congregational 
Singing. 
By THE Rev. C. C. CASE. 


IN a great many of our churches, if not in most 
of them, the congregation is comparatively silent during 
the song service, 
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There are several reasons for this state of affairs. 
The singing of the choir has, to a great extent, been 
substituted for (it can never take the place of) grand 
and inspiring congregational singing. Now, I believe 
in choirs, but do not think it right that they should 
monopolize the whole church service of song. Give 
the choir an anthem or two each service, but when 
the hymns are sung let all the people join: ‘Let all 
the people praise Thee, O God; let all the people 
praise Thee.” No choir can do this as acceptably as 
can the united voices of all. A large choir may 
be made a great help in leading the congregation ; 
arousing, as it will if properly conducted, a certain 
amount of enthusiasm, especially if it face the con- 
gregation. 

I think another reason why the people do not sing 
more at home and at church is that they cannot read 
music. Viewed solely as a matter of amusement for 
the young people, the singing school, which is common 
in America, must be regarded as highly beneficial to 
the church in taking the place, as it may, of entertain- 
ments calculated to be anything but helpful, while as 
an aid in the training of congregations in vocal music 
it is not to be excelled. 

Our cities are favoured in having music taught in 
the public schools, yet this work does not scem to 
wholly meet the case, as there are many adults who, 
of course, are not in the schools, and ought to be given 
an opportunity to learn to read music. 

It seems to me that there is no better way to accom- 
plish this than to teach the masses the rudiments of 
music. This is being done to a certain extent in some 
of our larger cities at the present time. Good results 
are already to be seen from this. Many of our Young 
Men’s Christian Association societies have had similar 
classes taught in the last few years, which have re- 
sulted in great good to their associations, enabling them 
to carry on their work more successfully through this 
medium of song. 

Good music in our churches is nof simply an attrac- 
tion: it may be made more of a power in the work 
of the church than many imagine, and should receive 
as careful attention as any other department. Revive 
the singing in our churches, and you revive the whole 
work of the church. 

If for any reason a rudimental class cannot be taught 
in a church, I believe it possible to drill the congrega- 
tion and improve their singing in that way. This can 
be done more easily on the Sabbath, for it is hardly 
probable that the regular congregation can be got out 
for an occasional rehearsal on a week-day or evening, 
1 would be in favour of shortening the Sabbath evening 
service perhaps once a month, or oftener if necessary, 
and taking half an hour for drilling the congregation 
on a number of the standard tunes; call it a song 
service if you like, but nevertheless it would be a drill, 
and, it seems to me, altogether in place and very 
beneficial to the church singing. 

Ten minutes might be taken each Sabbath from the 
Sabbath School hour, and in this way give the younger 
people of the church a drill in the old tunes, as well 
as the lighter music used in the school. They would 
enjoy the church service more if they could join in 
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the singing, and thereby take part in the exercises. 
In one church where I was chorister three years we 
took a half-hour every Sabbath for this purpose. 
The evening service was of a revival character; 
so we sang the Gospel songs principally, but could 
have used the standard tunes of the church as _ well. 
While nominally a song service, it was in a certain 
sense a rehearsal, for we learned a great many new 
songs as well as improved the singing of the old 
ones. Another reason why we do not have better 
congregational singing is, oftentimes, that the tunes 
selected are not familiar. I used to think if I failed 
to have good singing in the pews the blame for it was 
mainly my own. It is very easy for a chorister to 
seal the lips of the older members of the congregation 
by selecting tunes that are not familiar and are full 
of difficulties. Of course, his choir can sing them, 
but there is no (or at least but a feeble) response 
from the congregation. They will not even try them, 
while if the more familiar ones are chosen the many, 
instead of the few, will join. It is frequently — in 
fact, generally—true that the older are the better 
tunes. For one to be striving continually to get some- 
thing new is unfortunate in more ways than one. 

Sometimes the style of tune selected is not favour- 
able for congregational use; and the style of tune has 
a great deal to do with our singing. 

A poor application of tunes to hymns frequently 
mars our singing; a great many of our hymn-books 
are at fault in this direction, setting bright and spiritual 
hymns to slow and funereal tunes. Athoughtful chorister 
will overcome this by selecting another tune. It will 
lead to less confusion for him not to announce the 
change; simply have the organist play it, and if it is 
familiar, as it should be, a majority of the congregation 
will sing it without having the music before them. 
To improve our congregational singing, then, it should 
be seer! to that the work of the choir is not regarded 
as the chief part of the song service, but to make the 
congregation feel that the success of the church music 
depends on them. All possible means should be used 
to improve their singing and reading of music, the 
singing school or choral union, the drill before service 
The church will do well to give a liberal patronage to 
singing-school work ; it will make no mistake if it has 
such work done under its direct control. Care should 
be taken in the selection of tunes, giving preference 
to the old and familiar ones, and the simpler styles 
of composition. It would seem as though a pastor 
and chorister working together to a common end might 
improve our congregational singing, and might make 
it a power for good. 


Dr. JParker on the Power of MBusic. 


WE do not know how much we are indebted to 
music. He would be the most combative dog that 
ever lived who would fight with a tune; the tune will 
not fight. There are Atheists who have shed tears 
under the influence of what is known as sacred music. 
Then they were not far from the kingdom of God; 
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they were only Atheists argumentatively. How many 
men have committed suicide by the razor of logic ? 
They were never meant to be logicians. When you 
see a man take hold of a razor you do not exhort him 
to be careful, because you know that he can handle 
it wisely ; but if you saw a little child open a razor- 
case and take out a razor, how you would exclaim! 
how you would rush to the rescue! how you would 
deprecate the audacity of the thoughtless little creature ! 
It is even so with the church. There are some infants 
we cannot keep away from the razor-case. If they 
would only take their seat within one inch of the 
organ they might be saved. How are these musicians 
described? They are described by a word which 
some men would begrudge; they are described 
as “the workmen.” It should be put more vividly 
than this; namely, “the men working.” But is 
music work? Certainly. Is a song a_ sacrifice? 
Yes, if sung with the whole heart. He labours who 
toils with his hands, probably, but not he only. He 
labours who gives his brain away, who imparts to 
others the fragrance of his love, who makes the world 
welcome to all the hospitality of his prayers. He is 
a labourer who puts things into sweet musical rhyme 
for us. Sometimes we get our children to persuade 
themselves that they are enjoying an amusement, when 
they are learning in fact the multiplication table through 
the medium of rhyme. Children that would abhor the 
multiplication table if it were set before them nakedly, 
wili come up to it quite lovingly and sympathetically 
if they may sing it all through. So there are men 
who help to sing us into our duties, and who help 
us to sing in the discharge of our duties, and who 
show us, by a mysterious power given to them of God, 
that all work should blossom into play, all service 
should find its fruition in song. There are those who 
have distinguished between sacred music and secular 
music. What a marvellous faculty of analysis such 
men must have! There are those who talk about 
sacred and profane history. By what right do they 
so talk? What history is profane? Is there anything 
profane that belongs to the development of humanity, 
the cultivation of the total nature of man? Are we to 
attach a stigma to the study of history, to the perusal 
of those documents and records which testify to the 
progress of all manner of human thought? There 
are persons who can sing bad common-metre in the 
church, and think it pious; whereas they could not 
listen to a sweet domestically beautiful song in church 
without a shudder. The only thing to be done with 
them is to let them shudder. We must see to it that 
the religious spirit is maintained, and nothing can 
maintain it so healthily as music. To think that the 
enemy has all the brass bands but about a dozen; 
whereas the church ought to have every one, and 
he ought to be a thief who plays anything on an 
instrument that could not be played in the church. 
There was music in the Old Testament sanctuary; 
men praised the Lord loudly and sweetly in the ancient 
time. 
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Jnquiry Column. 


WE now devote space for the purpose of enabling 


| our readers to procure information upon subjects that 


come within the scope of the JOURNAL. Questions 
sent to us shall appear, and we shall be glad to receive 
replies, which shall appear the following month. We 
cannot undertake to answer the questions ourselves, 


| the intention being that this column should be devoted 


to the interchange of opinion. Questions and replies 
(written on one side of the paper only) should reach 
us not later than the 2oth of the month. 
QUESTIONS. 
(37) HARMONY. 
In what Harmony Book is the following rule given, 


| viz. : When the Bass of the 2nd inversion of the 








dominant. seventh (i) rises one degree to its chord of 
resolution, what -exceptional progression is allowed to 
the seventh ?—C. P. : 

(38) VocaL EXERCISES. 

I should like to know of a good but cheap set of 
vocal Exercises, Scales, ete. for choir use.—CuHorr- 
MASTER. 

(39) ORGAN ToucH. 

Does pianoforte playing injure one’s organ-touch or 
not ?—BEGINNER. 

(40) SPEED OF PSALM TUNES. 

Will some organists and choirmasters of experience 
state what metronome pace they consider correct in a 
Nonconformist Church, for the following tunes in the 
‘Bristol Tune Book :” No. 360 to “O Jesus Christ,” ete., 
Nos. 361, 368, 370, 387, 428, 430, 437, 439, 507, and 
any others in the same book with the words set to 
them ?—‘‘ GAMBA.” 


ANSWERS. 


(33) CHANTING. 
IT is usual to prpnounce every syllable in chanting; 
consequently ‘‘ed” at ‘the end of a word should be 
sung distinctly.—A. F. 

There ought not to be any difference in chanting in 
England and Scotland. ‘Clericus” should insist upon 
the syllable of every word being sung separately and 
clearly.--A. BRowN. 


(34) ORGAN CONSTRUCTION, 

Hopkins and Rimbault’s work on the subject is by 
far the best. It is, however, an expensive book.— 
ORGANIST. 

An exceedingly good book on this subject is 
“Catechism of the Organ” by John Hiles, published 
by Brewer & Co., price Is, 

(35) ANTHEMS. 
Dr. Roberts’ “ Seek ye the Lord” (Novello), will be 


| found very suitable-—TENor, 


“T am Alpha and Omega,” (Stainer), or “I will 
mention” (Sullivan), are both good anthems with a 
tenor solo.—D. S. 

“Seek ye the Lord” is one of the best and most 
popular anthems of this class.—J. SouLssy. 

[Several other correspondents reply to the same 
effect. | 

(36) ACCOMPANIMENTS. t 

To become a really good accompanist, a man must 

have a natural gift in that direction. Experience is 
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certainly necessary also, but experience alone will not 
produce the desired result.—-A. L. 

A person must have fine feeling and great expression, 
if he is to be an efficient accompanist. Careful 


attention to the words to be sung, and the power of 


giving good expression to those words are absolutely 
necessary.—A SINGER. 


Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of the 
month.) 





METROPOLITAN. 
HiGHBuRY.—The first annual picnic of the Quadrant 
Church Choir took place on Saturday, July 21st, at 
Richmond. Members of the choir and a few. specially 
invited friends, arrived by train at about 2°30, and after 
a short delay occasioned py the rain, the attractions of 


cricket, etc. in Petersham Park, and boating on the | 


river, passed away the time very pleasantly. At 4.30 
the Rev. Samuel Pearson M.A., Mr. Arthur T. George, 
(organist and choirmaster) Mr. John Wm. Brigstock 
(choir secretary) and nearly eighty members and 
friends, (including twenty-seven choir boys) sat down 
to a capital tea provided at the Roebuck Hotel, Rich- 
mond Hill. After disposing of this important item in 


the programme, a general move was made to the river- | 


side, where several boats were engaged, and the whole 
of the evening was spent on the water. The miserably 
wet morning was followed by a brilliant afternoon and 
evening: so altogether the picnic was a success in 
every way; and thoroughly enjoyed by all who were 
there. 

Ho._oway.—There was a large gathering at Caledo- 
nian Road Primitive Methodist Chapel to witness the 
marriage of Mr. Holmes Blanchard Stather to Miss 
Annie Martha Dudley. Both the bride and bridegroom 
have been brought up in the Sunday School here, and 
both are now members of the church and of the choir. 
Presents from many institutions with which the young 
couple have been connected, many of them of a costly 
and valuable kind, were sent to the number of nearly 
fifty. ‘The father of the bridegroom, Mr. J. B. Stather, 
is society steward and secretary to the trustees. The 
Rev. Thomas Guttery officiated. 


PROVINCIAL. 

BATTLE.—The Congregational Church (the Rev. J. 
Morgan, pastor), has purchased a new organ, and 
erected a room in which to hold small meetings. 

Bressrks.—The annual flower services were recently 
held in the Congregational Church. The proceedings 
commenced in the afternoon, at half-past two, when the 
teachers and scholars filed into the church and made 


their floral offerings as they passed the communion table, | 


an offertoire being played on the organ. A brief service, 
consisting of hymns, prayers, and lesson was then held. 
By the time for evening service the flowers and plants 
were all most effectively arranged, and the beautiful 
church presented a most attractive appearance. This 
service still maintains its popularity, the supply of 
flowers being excellent, considering the recent inclement 
weather. The address was given by Mr. John R. 
Ragdale, the school superintendent, who was atten- 
tively listened to by a large congregation. The church 
is again indebted to 
kindly sending a number of beautiful plants, which 
added much to the general effect. Special hymns 


were heartily sung, the following pieces being given 
by the choir, under the direction of Mr. Leaver, the 


Mr. Robert Leake, M.P., for | 


| choir with a marble clock on the occasion 


| 
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organist and choirmaster :—Introit, “It is ever meet,” 


arranged by Samuel Smith; anthem, “ Praise the Lord” 


(Ernest C. Winchester) ; offertory sentences, Nos. 5, 9, 
and 13 (T. Mee Pattison). Stainer’s Sevenfold Amen 
was sung after the Benediction. 

BursLeM.—At Bethel Chapel, the choir festival 
recently took place. In the evening there was a full 
congregation, and the Rev. T. Stoneley preached on 
“Watching and Singing.” Mrs. Stoneley and others 
rendered solos and anthems during the special musical 
part of the service. 

CLypAcH.—Hebron Chapel choir was successful in 
gaining the chief choral prize at the Manselton 
Kisteddfod. 

DEBENHAM.— A sale of work held in a marquee on 
behalf of the organ improvement fund of the Congrega- 
tional church realized £50, which with contributions 
from a few friends make up a total of £76. 


DUKINFIELD.—The band connected with the Methodist 
New Connexion Chapel and School has just won two 
prizes in a musical competition at Huddersfield. 

ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM.—A_ new organ has been 
opened in the Baptist Church. The pastor, the Rev. J. 
Dawson, announced that a considerable proportion of 
the cost of the instrument and of structural repairs had 
been raised. The special services were concluded 
with a fine rendering of Gaul’s “ Holy City,” Mr. T. G. 
Locker conducting, and Mr. T. H. Davis at the new 
instrument. 

GRANTHAM.—A_ cantata, ‘The Ruler’s Daughter,” 
was given at Wharf Road Chapel, in connection with 
the opening of the new organ. The musical portion 
of the service was given by 40 instrumentalists and 
vocalists, and the connective readings by Mr. W. 
Smithurst. 

Hastincs.---Mr. C. H. Bissenden, organist at Wel- 
lington Square Church, has been presented by the 
of his 
marriage. 

Hircuin.—A new organ has been opened at Wals- 
worth Road Chapel. It is a fine-toned instrument, 
and will cost nearly £400. The organists of the Parish 
Church and Wesleyan and Congregational Chapels took 
part in the opening. The organ is constructed on Mr. 
Adams’ patent pneumatic tubular principle. 


IpswicH.—A Nonconformist Choir Union is being 


formed here. 

KEIGHLEY, YorRKS.-—On the 2nd ult. the choir of 
Devonshire Park Wesleyan Chapel, at the invitation 
of the choirmaster, Mr. Prince Smith, jun., had their 
annual picnic. A most enjoyable day was spent at 
Pateley Bridge and neighbourhood; breakfast and 
dinner being provided at the King’s Arms Hotel. 
After dinner a vote of thanks to the choirmaster was 
carried unanimously for his hospitality, and suitably 


| acknowledged. During the day the choir, conducted 


by Mr. Tom Wainwright, organist and choir-trainer, 
sang the following part songs :—“ Here’s life and health 
to England's Queen” (Hollingworth) ; “ Bygone days” 
(Smart); “With horse and hound” (Caldicott); ‘ Ave 
Maria!” (Smart); “Fairy song” (Zimmermann); 
“ Moonlight and music” (Pinsuti); ‘‘ Fisherman’s Good- 
night” (Bishop). During the last year 10 kyries, 89 
chants, 211 hymn tunes and 53 anthems have been 
sung at the above-named chapel. 

Marspen.—A grand United Choir Demonstration 
was held at Marsden, near Sunderland. This place 
is right on the rugged north-eastern coast, and the 
concert, given within the sound and sight of the sea, 
was richly enjoyed. Addresses were delivered by 
Revs. Arthur T. Guttery and Arthur Ward, of Shields. 
Mr. James Laverick, of Sunderland presided. 
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MoniIMAIL.—Mr. M. B. Nairn, of Rankeilour, has 
presented an American organ to the Free Church. 
a congregational meeting presided over by the, pastor, 
the Rev. W. D. Beattie, it was unanimously resolved to 
introduce the organ at once, and the thanks of the 
congregation were heartily accorded the generous 
donor. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—It is announced that Mr. 
George Dodds, L. Mus., the well known organist and 


At | 


conductor at Elswick Road Wesleyan Church, New- | 


castle-on-Tyne, is to contribute a series of articles on 
“Great Musicians” to the Young Men's Magazine, 
the organ of the Y.M.C.A. The first paper will appear 
on September 15th, the subject being ‘ Beethoven ;” to 
be followed on Oct. 15th by one on “ Chopin.” 


NorTHAMPTON.—Grafton Street Chapel has lost a 
member of over fifty years’ standing by the death of 
Mr. Joseph Snedker, who was for the greater part of 
the time connected with the choir, leading the singing 
in the pre-organ days. 

PaIsLeY.—A valuable organ, costing £1,600, has 
been presented to the Thread Street United Pres- 
byterian congregation, by Mr. Stewart Clark, of 
Kilnside. 

PONTEFRACT.—A new organ has been opened in the 
Primitive Methodist Chapel, and a recital on it was 
given by Mr. J. H. Pearson, of Brighouse. 

ROTHERHAM.—Mr. W. H. Jessop, choirmaster at the 
Church of Our Father, Rotherham, was presented with 
a handsome timepiece by the choir and teachers in the 
Sunday School, on his marriage with Miss Pearson. 


St. ANDREWs.—By an overwhelming majority it has 
been decided to introduce instrumental music into the 
United Presbyterian Church. The Free Church con- 
gregation will now be alone in not having instrumental 
music in the Church service. 

Towyn.—A musical (choir) Eisteddfod has been 
held in aid of the new Calvinistic Methodist Chapel 
funds. No fewer than ninety competitors and eleven 
choirs entered. A spacious pavilion was erected for 
the occasion, and the sum of £50 was realized. 





Correspondence. 


We shall be glad to receive communications from any of our 
readers on questions likely to be of general interest.) 





OLD TUNES. 
To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


S1k,—I cannot agree with your remarks with reference 
to old tunes of a fugal character, such as Cranbrook, 
America, Refuge, etc. 1 am aware that the style of 
these tunes does not compare with the more classical 
standard of modern composition; but are they to be 
ignored on that account? I think not. We are apt 
to forget that not one perhaps in ten of our ordinary 
attendants at our chapels have ears to appreciate 
purely classical music, and are pleased to find some 
of the quaint and simple melodies reproduced which 
they were wont to hear and sing in their youth, and 
which often stirred their devout souls with a real 
spiritual joy. Let us not become intolerant or arrogant 
in this matter, but defer to the tastes of those whose 
ears are not so refined as our own. In secular music 
this principle, | think will hold good. At our ballad 
concerts Mr, Reeves will charm his audience by singing 
“ The Message,” or ‘‘ Come into the garden, Maud,” etc. ; 
but he will equally delight his audiences by giving them 
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the simple, quaint, familiar ditties of “Sally in our 
Alley,” or “ Wapping Old Stairs.” 

I have been for forty years accustomed almost 
exclusivtly to classical music performances as a 
violoncellist, yet I feel bound to respect the wishes of 
those whose tastes do not reach to my own standard. 
—Yours truly, 

Ne Wee 


MUSICAL MISSION WORK. 

To the Editor of Tuk NONCONFORMIst MUSICAL JOURNAL, 

Sir,—In these days we hear a great deal about 
Mission Work. Every church is engaged in a mission 
of some kind or another. Cannot chapel choirs 
undertake a mission? Many of them during the 
coming winter will be preparing music for concerts 
in their own churches. Could not they repeat these 
concerts in some of the poorer churches, and thus 
help up the funds of these needy causes? They 
might also go into some of the slums, and give the 
programme for the benefit of the poor and outcast. 
I am sure many churches would be only too thankful 
to receive such help from any choir of moderate ability ; 
and to the working classes music is always a welcome 
variety to their hard, and often miserable life. Will 
our choirs think over this proposal ?—Yours, etc., 

A MISSIONER. 


CHOIR BEFORE OR BEHIND 
CONGREGATION. 


To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


THE 


Sir,—It is a question much disputed whether it is 
better for the choir to sit in front or at the back of the 
congregation. It would, I think, be very useful to hear 
what can be said in favour of both arrangements, that 
your readers may have full information to enable them 
to form an opinion.—Yours, etc., 

ENQUIRER. 





“A CHOIR ON STRIKE.” 


To the Editor of TH NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


DEAR SiR,—I see by the papers that there has been 
what they call “a choir on strike” in the north of 
London. That is altogether a wrong designation. The 
fact being that the choir has been dismissed, and the 
organist of the Finsbury Park Congregational Church 
suspended. Having known the organist, Mr. Hawkins, 
for some years, and being quite familiar with the large 
amount of zeal, labour, and energy, he has thrown 
into the work there, I cannot but strongly censure the 
action of the deacons in this matter. 

Of course, we do not know what the deacons have 
to say on the subject, and there may be another side to 
the question; but granting that there is, it seems to me 
to be an outrageous proceeding to suspend a man 
at a moment's notice after he has given his services 
gratuitously to the church for eleven years. Such in- 
gratitude on the part of those who are supposed to set 
us an example of Christian piety, love, and charity ! 

It seems to me, sir, that the time has come, when 
there ought to be a properly constituted Union for 
Nonconformist choirs and organists. Those in authority 
in a number of chapels and churches too, have no bond 
of sympathy with their own musicians; they do not, 
they will not, recognize that it is as much the music as 
the sermon which keeps together the congregation. 
Take away music from the churches and chapels of 
England, and you will very soon find empty pews. 
There should be a Union on similar lines to that of 
the Congregational Union; one of the chief corner 
stones of which should be that in every chapel there 
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should be at least one musical representative on the | 
diaconate. 
I must apologize for writing so long a letter, but 
this subject is very dear to my heart, and if you think | 
anything of the idea, I shall be very willing to co- 
operate.—Yours truly, 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER. 


PITCH OF CHURCH ORGANS. 
To the Editor of Tur Nonconrormist Musica JourRNAL. 


DEAR Sir,—It would, I think, be of general interest 
to have the opinion of any Nonconformist musicians 
on the question of the best pitch for a church organ, 
bearing in mind the fact that when Handel composed | 
the “Messiah” in 1741, the C (third space in treble clef) 
was 499 vibrations, or rather more than a semitone 
lower than some organs in use in the present day, 
the concert pitch of to-day being C 540, and yet the | 
human voice remains the same as of old. The organ I 
play on is C 530 when the building is heated, flatter 
of course in winter when not heated. As this matter 
concerns vocalists generally, | should be glad to see | 
the subject ventilated in your valuable publication; | 
and continuing the subject of pitch, it would be in- | 
teresting to know if a really good solo singer should 
take the intervals true according to the natural gamut, 
which gives thirds, fourths, sixths, and sevenths some- 
what flatter, and the fifths somewhat sharper than the 
equal tempered chromatic gamut, as in good violin 
playing, or if they should be taken exactly to the key- 
board? I think one or two letters on this subject 
might be of general interest. The following figures 
show the difference between the diatonic and the | 
chromatic gamuts :— | 
NATURAL GAMUT. 


TEMPERED Gamut, 


C ace)? . F . 258°7 | 
D 290°3 ¥ . 291'0 
E .  . 325°9 323'4 
, + 5 sone 344°9 
Gc. . 387°6 388'0 
A 435°0 4311 
BD. . 4882 485'0 
Cs. ere 517°3 
‘Powe truly, | 
J. BAINEs. 
Review. 
spine rh 
Elijah. Tone Sol-fa Edition. (Curwen & Sons, 
Warwick Lane. 1s.) The copyright of Mendels- 
sohn’s Oratorio having expired, various publishers 
have issued new editions. Messrs. Curwen & Sons 


are not behindhand, and have published a handy and 
well-printed Sol-fa arrangement, by Mr. Geo. Oakey, 
Mus. Bac. 





Co Correspondents. | 


Musicus.—You had better apply at the War Office ; 
you will probably get the information you require 
there. 





A. T.—No. It is useless. 
B. Tuompson.—It is hardly good enough. Try 
again. 


L. H.—About 1784. You will get definite informa- 
tion at the British Museum. 

M. R.—At either Novello’s or Augener’s. 

The following are thanked for their letters: A Jones 
(Bangor), T. Graham (leeds), G. S. (St Psa: ap 
(Birmingham). 


9 { 
Eo } 
27 D sty} 
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Staccato Motes. 





Mr. Sims REEVES intends to say “ Farewell” to the 
London public at the Albert Hall in December next. 
He has, however, previously had “ farewell” concerts. 

A WAGNER FESTIVAL has been held at Bayreuth, 
which has been a great financial success ; but opinion 


| differs looking at it from a musical aspect. 


PROMENADE CoNcERTS have begun at Covent Garden 
Theatre, under the direction of Signor Arditti, also at 
Her Majesty’s, under Signor Bevignani. 

MADAME Patti has returned to Craig-y-Nés from 
South America. She, however, commences another 
American tour at Chicago on Dec. 9. 

A New Cantata by Dr. Hubert Parry will be per- 


| formed at Norwich Festival. 


A Younc Lapy named Catherine Parry, who had 


acted as accompanist to a choir taking part in an 


Eisteddfod at Pwllheli, was killed at the railway 
station on her way home. 

THE GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL begins on 
Sept. 3rd; a Church Cantata: ‘The Last Night at 
Bethany,” by Mr. C. Lee Williams, is the chief novelty. 

Mr. W. T. Best has been seriously ill, but is now 
happily well again. 

THERE is to be a second Hanley Musical Festival in 
1890. 

THE death is announced of Mr. R. A. Atkins, organist 
of St. Asaph Cathedral. 

Mr. Maysrick will not sing in public again at 
present. 

THE second annual diocesan choral festival was held 
at Chester Cathedral on August I, when thirty-five 


| choirs were present, representing nearly 1,000 voices. 
The Bishop of Chester presided at a luncheon held 


previously to the festival. 


Accidentals. 





A GERMAN specialist asserts that Patti has two extra 
valves in her windpipe. She may be considered, 
therefore, a kind of extra bivalve, a veritable oyster 
Patti. 





“HeELLo, Biglung! what’s the :natter with you?” 
“Sore throat. The doctor tells me, Charley, that I 
ought to stop singing.” Charley (who is not an ad- 
mirer of Biglung’s vocal gifts): “You needn’t have gone 
to a doctor to hear that. That’s just what I could have 


told you long ago.” 





“Does Miss Hysee sing?” asked a travelling man of 
a friend, who had just introduced him to a young lady. 
“Well, that’s largely a matter of faith.” ‘1 don’t 
understand you.” ‘It depends altogether on which 
you believe—her mother or her neighbours.” 


A ScorcH clergyman was once catechizing his flock 
in the church. The church officer, being somewhat 
ill-read in the catechism, thought it best to keep a 
modest place near the door, in the hope of escaping 
But the clergyman observed and 


the inquisition. 
called him forward. ‘“ John,” said he, “what is bap- 
tism?” ‘Ou, sir,” answered John, scratching his 


head, ‘ye ken it's just saxpence to me and fifteen 


| pence to the precentor.” 
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“Blessed are the Merciful,” 
ANTHEM. FOR GENERAL USE. 


Composed by 


GHORGE RAYLEIGH VICARS, MA. 





“‘ The closing bars are charming.” —Musical Times. 


NOVELLO & CO. 


THE 


BRISTOL TUNE BOOK. 
SUPPLEMENT 188, CONTAINING 37 TUNKS, 6d. 
TO MATCH EITHER EDITION. 
The complete work, containing 751 Tunes and Chants. 








Small edition 
Tonic Sol-fa one - ove 
First and Second Series can still be had separate. 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS (BiBLE VERSION), 
With Cauticles and Anthems, 

Pointed for Chanting for Congregational use a 
(Offered in quantity at reduced price per dozen.) 
pointing is of the simplest plan, easily understood, and without 
marks and accents, which tend to confuse rasher 


wuues P 


The 
multiplication of 
than help. 

Communic&tions and inquiries as to copyrights, and also as to supplies 
of these works at reduced prices, inay be addressed to the Compilers, at 
Clare Street, Bristol. 

London and New York: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. ; 
Bristol: W. and F, Morcan ; and all Booksellers and Music-sellers. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


F. H. BROWNE, 
Organ Builder, 
THE KENT ORGAN WORKS, DEAL. 


Organs of the highest character in Voicing, 
Material, and Construction, and in which a perfect 
system of Tubular Pneumatics are applied, 
at most moderate prices, 


REFERENCES + TO + MANY + EMINENT + ORGANISTS, 


Specifications and Estimates Free. 


Tunings done in London and neighbouring counties by the year 
or otherwise. 


HARDY AND SON, 


Organ Builders, 
‘Steam Works; PENNY LANE, 8TOCKPORT, 


will be glad to furnish Estimates for any 
description of work appertaining to Pipe Organs, 

















‘Having one of the largest works in the country, fitted with the best 
Machinery, they are in a position to compete with any 
‘ Builder in the Trade. 
ea THE BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL IS IN > | 
EVERY CASE GUARANTEED. 
Pneumatic and other Actions fitted to Organs. 


Price Lists and Testimonials pos: free. Any intimation for work 
will be gladly received. 


SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS ON SALE CHEAP, | 


coeo * 








'W. BEALES & C0., 


Organ Builders 
Steam Works, Limes Road, 


CROYDON, 


Qrgans in Stock from £50 to £600. 
ese 6s Organs built on our Improved 
‘asi: : Pneumatic Principle. 
ft = Pi apecifications tis for any sised 
on ae a fi ee pod one 4 tle pw 
— Purity of Tone guaranteed. 

Sao d  rgans Cleaned, Rebuilt, Enlarged, 
Re-voiced, and Turned by annual 
contract or etherwrse 
A Large Organ can be tried at 0°!’ 
Factory, where every part of ¢ 4 
Instrument is Manufactured. 
MULTUM IN PARVO ORCAN (as shown), 6 Stops, 144 Sperking Pipe, 

biowa by foot. ‘Takes up no more room t a Harmoniun 
_ Price £45: ‘Terms of paymer ¢ can be arranged. 


E. O. YORSTON, 
Organ Builder, 
DALE STREET, CLAYTON STREET, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E. 


Organs built and re-built on the Tubular Pneumatic Principle, with 
Pneumatic Combination Pistons, and all the latest Improvements. 

My Improved Pneumatic Working on 80 ft. of Tubing, ha pressure 
of wind (repetition instantaneous) can be seen and tested at above address. 

Revoicing, Repairing, Tunings, by Yearly Contract, in all parts of the 
country, at Moderate Charges. 


N SALE.—THREE-MANUAL AND PEDAL 

ORGAN, Fourteen Stops; blown by Hydraulic Engine Suit. 

able for place of worship or professional.—Apply, J. Murgatroyd, Belle 
Vue Organ-works, Bradford. 


THE CAPTIVES OF BABYLON. 
AN ORATORIO. 


COMPOSED BY 
GEO. SHINN, Mus. Bac., Cantab, 
The Work is suitable for Concert Room or Church, 
Price 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d.; Sol-fa, 1s. 


During the few months the work has been published it has been 
taken up at the following places:—St. Margaret's, Westminster 
(Canon Farrar’s); Christ Church, Lambeth (Rev. Newman Hall's); 
St. Luke's, Bermondsey ; East Dulwich, Peckham, Camberwell (two 
performances), Islington, Walworth (three performances), Brixton, 
Streatham (two performances), Southwark, Liverpool, Brighton, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Bristol, Sheffield, Chelmsford, Chesterfield, 
Portsmouth, Hastings, Luton, Whitby, Bilston, Gainsborough, Worksop, 
Bromley, Hinckley, Coleford, Bradley, Maldon, Halton, Sesmmeute 
Manchester, Leicester, and many other places. 
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‘*Mr. Shinn is well known as the wiiter of many popular pieces 
for choral societies, but this is certainly the best thing 5 has pro- 
duced.”—Nonconrormist Musicat JourNat. 

“In our judgment no better work of the kind has yet been pub- 


lished. It is brimful of pretty melodies, and the harmonic effects 
show the skill of a painstaking and talented musician.”—Free 
Methodist. 


‘*Mr. Shinn is well known as the author of several cantatas and 
other compositions, all of which are written in a style at once 
musicianly and popular. ‘The Captives of Babylon’ may be highly 
commended as an interesting and valuable addition to our shorter 
oratorios and cantatas. The work contains several solos of much 
beauty; also duets, quartets, and choruses in great variety.”—Sux 
day School Chrontele. 

**The music is appropriate, interesting, melodious, and but of 
moderate difficulty ; the work is one of Mr. Shinn’s best efforts, and 
w: all know that Mr. Shinn has written some charming music. 
We heartily recommend this oratorio to choral societies.”"—LZssex 
County Chronicle. 

“Will be found a welcome addition to the réfertoires of choral 
societies and church choirs.” —7he Musical World 

“The libretto is well chosen, and forms a good base whereon to 
compose a firstrate work. With regard to the music, we feel we 
can hardly do it justice. Mr. Shinn’s composition is a veritable pic- 
ture, following the details of his subject minutely. Where all is so 
good it is difficult to mention any special numbers.” — United Service 
Gazette. 

“It is cleverly written ard in an attractive style. The music is 
of a varied Po 4 leasing character, so that it is likely to become 
very popular.” —7he Evening Mail. 

“Mr. Shinn is well known, and deservedly so, for his musical 
Continuity of design, and freshness of conception are ap- 
parent throughout the work, It contains many effective solos and 
choruses, and the music is not difficult. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the oratorio will become very popular.”—South' London Press. 


HART & CO., 22, Paternoster Row, E.C.; or, 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, Ou Barmay, EC 


talent. 
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should be at least one musical representative on the 
diaconate. 

I must apologize for writing so long a letter, but 
this subject is very dear to my heart, and if you think 
anything of the idea, I shall be very willing to co- 
operate.—-Yours truly, 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER. 


PITCH OF CHURCH ORGANS. 

To the Editor of Tur Nonconrormist Musicat JouRNAL. 

DEAR Sir,—It would, I think, be of general interest 
to have the opinion of any Nonconformist musicians 
on the question of the best pitch for a church organ, 
bearing in mind the fact that when Handel composed 
the “Messiah” in 1741, the C (third space in treble clef) 
was 499 vibrations, or rather more than a semitone 
lower than some organs in use in the present day, 
the concert pitch of to-day being C 540, and yet the 
human voice remains the same as of old. The organ I 
play on is C 530 when the building is heated, flatter 
of course in winter when not heated. As this matter 
concerns vocalists generally, | should be glad to see 
the subject ventilated in your valuable publication ; 
and continuing the subject of pitch, it would be in- 
teresting to know if a really good solo singer should 
take the intervals true according to the natural gamut, 
which gives thirds, fourths, sixths, and sevenths some- 
what flatter, and the fifths somewhat sharper than the 
equal tempered chromatic gamut, as in good violin 
playing, or if they should be taken exactly to the key- 
board? I think one or two letters on this subject 
might be of general interest. The following figures 
show the difference between the diatonic and the 
chromatic gamuts :— 


TemMPeRED GAmutT. NATURAL GAMUT, 


( 258°7 258°7 
D . . 290°3 291'0 
E 325°9 323°4 
Fo... 345°3 344°9 
G . . 387°6 3880 
A. . 435° 431! 
B . . 488'2 485'0 
CC. «51773 517°3 


Yours truly, 
J. BAINEs. 


Review. 


Llijah. Tome Sol-fa Edition. (Curwen & Sons, 
Warwick Lane. 1s.) The copyright of Mendels- 
sohn’s Oratorio having expired, various publishers 


have issued new editions. Messrs. Curwen & Sons 
are not behindhand, and have published a handy and 
well-printed Sol-fa arrangement, by Mr. Geo. Oakey, 
Mus. Bac. 


Co Correspondents. 


Musicus.—You had better apply at the War Office ; 
you will probably get the information you require 
there. 


A. T.—No. It is useless. 
B. Tuompson.—It is hardly good enough. Try 
again. 


L. H.—About 1784. You will get definite informa- 
tion at the British Museum. ‘ 
M. R.—At either Novello’s or Augener’s. 


The following are thanked for their letters: A —— 
(Bangor), T. Graham (Leeds), G. S. (St ana < Pat. 
(Birmingham). a 
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Staccato Motes. 


Mr. Sims REEVES intends to say “ Farewell” to the 
London public at the Albert Hall in December next. 
He has, however, previously had “ farewell ” concerts. 

A WAGNER FEsTIVAL has been held at Bayreuth, 
which has been a great financial success ; but opinion 
differs looking at it from a musical aspect. 

PROMENADE CoNCERTS have begun at Covent Garden 
Theatre, under the direction of Signor Arditti, also at 
Her Majesty’s, under Signor Bevignani. 

MADAME PATTI has returned to Craig-y-Nos from 
South America. She, however, commences another 
American tour at Chicago on Dec. 9. 

A New Canrata by Dr. Hubert Parry will be per- 
formed at Norwich Festival. 

A YounG LApy named Catherine Parry, who had 
acted as accompanist to a choir taking part in an 
Eisteddfod at Pwllheli, was killed at the railway 
station on her way home. 

THE GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL begins on 
Sept. 3rd; a Church Cantata: ‘The Last Night at 
Bethany,” by Mr. C. Lee Williams, is the chief novelty. 

Mr. W. T. Best has been seriously ill, but is now 
happily well again. 

THERE is to be a second Hanley Musical Festival in 
1890. 

THE death is announced of Mr. R. A. Atkins, organist 
of St. Asaph Cathedral. 

Mr. Maysrick will not sing in public again at 
present. 

THE second annual diocesan choral festival was held 
at Chester Cathedral on August 1, when thirty-five 
choirs were present, representing nearly 1,000 voices. 
The Bishop of Chester presided at a luncheon held 
previously to the festival. 


Accidentals. 


A GERMAN specialist asserts that Patti has two extra 
valves in her windpipe. She may be considered, 
therefore, a kind of extra bivalve, a veritable oyster 
Patti. 


“He tio, Biglung! what’s the matter with you?” 
“Sore throat. The doctor tells me, Charley, that I 
ought to stop singing.’ Charley (who is not an ad- 
mirer of Biglung’s vocal gifts): ‘You needn’t have gone 
to a doctor to hear that. That’s just what I could have 
told you long ago.” 





“Does Miss Hysee sing?” asked a travelling man of 
a friend, who had just introduced him to a young lady. 
‘Well, that’s largely a matter of faith.” ‘I don't 
understand you.” ‘It depends altogether on which 
you believe—her mother or her neighbours.” 


A ScorcH clergyman was once catechizing his flock 
in the church. The church officer, being somewhat 
ill-read in the catechism, thought it best to keep a 
modest place near the door, in the hope of escaping 
the inquisition. But the clergyman observed and 
called him forward. “ John,” said he, ‘what is bap- 
tism?” ‘Ou, sir,” answered John, scratching his 
head, “ye ken it’s just saxpence to me and fifteen 
pence to the precentor.” 
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‘Blessed are the Merciful,” 
ANTHEM FOR GENERAL USE. 


Composed by 


GEORGE RAYLEIGH VICARS, M.A. 


PRICE THREEPEN CE. 





“‘ The cloaing bars are charming.” —Ausical Times. 


NOVELLO & CO. 


THE 


BRISTOL TUNE BOOK. 
SUPPLEMENT 1881, CONTAINING 37 TUNKS, 64. 
TO MATCH EITHER EDITION. 








The complete work, containing 75t Tunesand Chants. ss. d. | 
‘No. 9. Limp eloth ose eee ooo eve wo 40 
, te, Cloth boards eee eee eco eee eco 5 eo 
. tx. Small edition eee eee eee eee eco @ 
+» 18, Tonic Sol-fa pe eve “ g¢ 


First and Second Series ¢ can still be had separate. 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS (BiBLE VERSION), 
With Cauticles and Anthems, 
Pointed for Chanting for Congregational use ‘o eee 39 
(Offered in quantity at reduced price per dozen.) 
The pointing is of the simplest plan, easily understood, and without 
multiplication of marks and accents, which tend to confuse rather 


help. 

Communic&tions and inquiries as to copyrights, and also as to supplies 
of these works at reduced prices, nay be addressed to the Compilers, at 
Clare Street, Bristol. 

London and New York : Novetio, Ewsr and Co. ; 
_Beistol : W. and F, MorGan ; and all Booksellers and Music-sellers. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


F. H. BROWNE, 
Organ Wuilder, 
THE KENT ORGAN WORKS, DEAL. 


Organs of the highest character in Voicing, 
Material, and Construction, and in which a perfect 
system of Tubular Pneumatics are applied, 
at most moderate prices, 


REFERENCES + TO + MANY + EMINENT + ORGANISTS, 


Specifications and Estimates Free. 


Tunings done in London and neighbouring counties by the year 
or otherwise. 


HARDY AND SON, 


Organ Builders, 
‘Steam Works; PENNY LANE, 8TOCKPORT, 


will be glad to furnish Estimates for any 
description of work appertaining to Pipe Organs. 

















Having one of the largest works in the country, fitted with the best 
Machinery, they are in a position to compete with any 
Builder in the Trade. 

Gao 4THE BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL IS IN > | 
EVERY CASE CUARANTEED. 

Pneumatic and other Actions fitted to Organs. 


Price Lists and Testimonials pos: free. Any intimation for work 
will be gladly received. 


SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS ON SALE CHEAP, | 











W. BEALES & CO., 


Organ Builders 
Steam Works, Limes Road, 


CROYDON, 


Qrgans in Stock from £50 to £600. 
Organs built on our Improved 
Pneumatic Principle. 

scifications tis for any sised 
* — Notweless yom and 
urity of Tone guaranteed. 
Yrgans Cleaned, Rebuilt, Enlarged, 
Re-voiced, and Tuned by annual 
contract or otherwrse 
A Large Organ can be tried at o' '' 
Factory, where every part of ¢ 4 
Instrument is Manufactured. 
MULTUM in PARVO ‘ORCAN (as shown), 6 Stops, 144 Sperking Pipe, 
biowra by foot. Takes up no more room than a Harmoniuin 
44s: ‘Terms of paymex ¢ can be arranged. 


E. O. YORSTON, 
Organ Builder, 
DALE STREET, CLAYTON STREET, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E. 


Organs built and re-built on the Tubular Pneumatic Principle, with 
Pneumatic Combination Pistons, and all the latest Improvements. 

My Improved Pneumatic Working on 80 ft. of Tubing, 2} in. pressure 
of wind (repetition instantaneous) can be seen and tested at above address. 

Revoicing, Repairing, Tunings, by Yearly Contract, in all parts of the 
country, at Moderate Charges. 


N SALE.—THREE-MANUAL AND PEDAL 
ORGAN, ‘Fourteen Stops ; blown by Hydraulic Engine Suit 
able for place of worship or professional.—Apply, J. Murgatroyd, Belle 


Vue Organ-works, Bradford. 


THE CAPTIVES OF BABYLON. 
AN ORATORIO. 


COMPOSED BY 
GEO. SHINN, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
The Work is suitable for Concert Room or Church, 
Price 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d.; Sol-fa, 1s. 


During the few months the work has been published it has been 
taken up at the following places:—St. Margaret's, Westminster 
(Canon Farrar’s); Christ Church, Lambeth (Rev. Newman Hall's); 
St. Luke’s, Bermondsey ; East Dulwich, Peckham, Camberwell (two 
performances), Islington, Walworth (three performances), Brixton, 
Streatham Ga performances), Southwark, Liverpool, Brighton, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Bristol, Sheffield, Chelmsford, Chesterfield, 
Portsmouth, Hastings, Luton, Whitby, Bilston, Gainsborough, Workso 
Bromley, Hinckley, Coleford, Bradley, Maldon, Halton, Portsmouth, 
Manchester, Leicester, and many other places. 























“Mr. Shinn is well known as the writer ‘of 2 nany popular pieces 
for choral societies, but this is certainly the best thing Re has pro- 
duced.”—Nonconrormist Musica JourNAL. 

‘*‘In our judgment no better work of the kind has yet been pub- 
lished. It is brimful of pretty melodies, and the harmonic effects 
show the skill of a painstaking and talented musician,”—Free 
Me ‘thodist. 

‘Mr. Shinn is well known as the author of several cantatas and 
other compositions, all of which are written in a style at once 
musicianly and popular. ‘The Captives of Babylon” may be highly 
commended as an interesting and valuable addition to our shorter 
oratorios and cantatas. ‘The work contains several solos of much 
beauty; also duets, quartets, and choruses in great variety.”—Suv 
day School Chronicle. 

‘The music is appropriate, interesting, melodious, and but of 
moderate difficulty; the work is one of Mr. Shinn’s best efforts, and 
w: all know that Mr. Shinn has written some charming music. 
We heartily recommend this oratorio to choral societies. —Zssex 
County Chronicle. 

“Will be found a welcome addition to the réfertoires of choral 
societies and church choirs.”— he Musical World 

“The libretto is well chosen, and forms a good base whereon to 
compose a firstrate work. With regard to the music, we feel we 
can hardly do it justice. Mr. Shinn’s composition is a veritable pic- 
ture, following the details of his subject minutely. Where all is so 
good it is difficult to mention any special numbers. "— United Service 
Gazette. 

“It is cleverly written ard in an attractive style. The music is 
of a varied and pleasing character, so that it is likely to become 
very popular.” —7he Evening Mail. 

*Mr. Shinn is well known, and deservedly so, for his musical 
talent. Continuity of design, and freshness of conception are ap- 
parent throughout the work. It contains many effective solos and 
choruses, and the music is not difficult. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the oratorio will become very popular.”"—South London Press. 


HART & CO., : 22, 2, PAT ERNOSTER Row, E.C.; 0 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, On Sass, E.C. 
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NEIL'S 
INFANTS’ AND INVALIDS’ FOOD 


IS THE BEST FOR 




















INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 
BABIES FED WITH IT THRIVE EQUAL TO THOSE ‘NOURISHED BY THE 
‘MOTHERS. 
Mothers that take it nourish their Babies as well as themselves. 
A i-lb. Sample packet will be sent free on receipt of 3 penny stamps. 
B PREPARED BY 
NEIL & CO., CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





: t BIKE (Tt 


FE N G LI S Ht H Y M N S . Before Selecting Music for A ‘seni 


Their Authors and History. Services, send for 


By the late REV. SAMUEL M. DUFFIELD, POPULAR HYMNS SET TO 


Large 8vo, cloth, 675 ‘DP. price 10s. 


——— FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., says :— 





** For twenty years I have made a special study of Hymno- By E MINSHALL ‘ 
logy. This is by far the most complete, accurate, and thorough ; 
work of its kind on either side of the Atlantic.” (Organist of the City Temple, E.C.). 
THE PRAISE SONGS OF | OF ISRAEL. | No. 1.-—Soldiers of Christ, Arise iN, 

A New Rendering of the BOOK OF PSALMS, Edition).. . 24 

By JOHN DE WITT, D.D., No. 2.—The Son of God goes ‘forth to 
Member of the American Old Testament Revision Company, War (Second Edition) ae $a. 
Large 8vo, Elegant Style, Plain Edges, cloth, 6s. N 
0. 3.—All Glory, Laud, and Hon 

A work of rare literary ability and artistic beauty, as the 3 Glory, Edi “4 our 124 

testimonials of some of our most distinguished scholars and ( - ition) ... oom SOS 


critics declare. . sa No. 4.—Brightly Gleams our Banner 2d. 


i REV. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D, says :— “ They will be found excellent for choir practice, Sunday 
Dr. John de Witt has prepared a translation of the Psalms | g¢hool festivals, and anniversaries. ”__Nonconformist. 

which is the happy result of accurate scholarship and esthetic , 

taste. The signification and poetry are both preserved. His “ Well adapted to congregational use.” —Literary World. 

treatment of the Hebrew tenses (as they are called) relieves 

the text from much obscurity, and his rhythmical English is 

in full accord with the poetry of the Psalmist. It is not too 











May be had at the Offices of the 


much to say that this is the best translation of the Psalms | 

ithe English language. It is better than any entar , 
; sin oh pote eater t is better than any commentary NO NGON FORM | ST M USICAL JOURNAL, 
FUNK & WAGNAL LS, 44; F FLEET ST. , Lonpon, E:C. a 44, Fleet Street, — he. : 
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